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Art. 1—THE AIM AND SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Ir might be thought that, after the existence and active working 
in England, for seven years, of a Society devoted to the study of ~ 
Anthropology, there can be little question as to the real aim and 
scope of the science. It is, nevertheless, unfortunately true, that 
there is not a perfect understanding on this subject, even among 
the students of anthropology themselves. It is to be expected 
that they will not always agree as to the inferences to be 
deduced from accepted data ; but it is otherwise as to the object 
of their science and the limits within which their inquiries are 
to be carried on. I cannot better explain the reason for the 
uncertainty on these points which does really exist than in the 
words used by Dr. Broca, when seeking to define Anthropology. 
He says that, to define this science as the natural history of 
mankind, “might, in most minds, give rise to the idea that it is 
a purely descriptive science ; that it confines itself to distinguish 
and classify the various races according to their physical type ; 
and this interpretation must be carefully guarded against, and 
the more so since there has been a time when anthropology, still 
in its infancy, was confined within such narrow limits.”* The 
last sentence would have been more exact if it had said “ prac- 
tically confined”; for it is only just to the memory of the 
late Dr. James Hunt, the founder of the Anthropological 
Society of London, to say that, in his first introductory address, 
he declared anthropology to be “the science of the whole nature 
of man.”+ Dr. Broca is, however, practically correct, and the 


* See Anthropological Review, vol. v (1867), p.195. + Ditto, vol. 1, p. 2. 
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idea he combats is yet too prevalent among anthropologists. It 
has, certainly, a negative rather than a positive effect on the 
the science itself ; but, if its students differ among themselves, 
there can be no wonder that people at large very often form 
most erroneous notions, not only as to the ideas of anthropolo- 
gists, but also as to the object of their inquiries. There is a very 
general notion afloat that their belief in the ape origin of man is 
so strong as almost to amount to a monomania. It is supposed, 
moreover, by many who, to say the least, ought to know better, 
that the avowed aim of anthropology—the knowledge of man— 
is only a cloak for an insidious attack on Christianity, if not on 
all religious belief. The prevalence of the former notion is, per- 
haps, excusable, considering the prominence which some writers 
have given to their opinions as to the origin of man. These 
opinions are, however, purely personal, and do not belong to 
anthropology itself. It is different with the notion that the aim 
of this science is the subversion of Christianity and religion in 
general. Such an opinion shows how foreign from the minds of 
those who entertain it, and who yet profess to be guided in their 
thoughts and actions by the spirit of truth, is the idea of loving 
truth for its own sake. The notion really arises from a dread of 
the result of inquiry—a dread which betrays a want of faith in 
the security of Christian belief. Ignorant of the real founda- 
tions of Christianity, and uncertain how far they may be affected 
by scientific research, every fresh conclusion of science is viewed 
by such persons with suspicion, and treated as an attack on 


Christianity, if it appears in the least to extend the domain of 


nature at the expense of the supernatural. Anthropologists 
could afford, so far as they themselves are personally concerned, 
to allow the notions I have mentioned to pass unnoticed. This, 
indeed, they would do, if they formed a mysterious brotherhood, 
possessed of certain secrets to be revealed only to the initiated. 
But this is not so. They are associated only that they may the 
better study certain phenomena, which are of the utmost import- 
ance, because they deal with man himself. They thus concern 
all men; and so impressed are the students of this science with 
its value, that they wish all men to study themselves as mem- 
bers of the great human family, and thus to become practically, 
if not in name, anthropologists. Before such a result can be 
attained, however, it is necessary that false impressions should 
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be removed ; and it is with the object of doing something towards 
this end, that I have determined to point out what I conceive to 
be the real aim of anthropology. It is true that this has already 
been dorie to some extent by other writers,* but with a different 
object. They have sought to guide and inform those who were 
already students of the science ; while, on the other hand, my 
chief, although not only object, is the somewhat negative one of 
removing from the minds of strangers the erroneous notions of it 
they entertain. 

It is usual, when treating of a science, to begin by giving a 
concise definition, declaring the meaning of the term expressing 
it, or stating the limitations of its inquiry. This could hardly 
be done here, however, as the very object of the present article 


is to furnish data for a satisfactory definition of anthropology. I 


may state, however, that Mr. Bendyshe, in his excellent History of 
Anthropology, defines this science as that which “deals with all 
phenomena exhibited by collective man, and by him alone, which 
are capable of being reduced to law”; while Dr. Broca declares 
it to be “that science which has for its object the study of the 
human group, considered in its ensemble, in its details, and in its 
relations to the rest of nature.”} I refer to these definitions, not 
because I think them to be strictly accurate,§ but because they 
bring out clearly the important fact that anthropology has rela- 
tion chiefly to mankind as a whole, and is concerned with indi- 
vidual man only so far as he forms part of that whole. Of 
course, as Dr. Broca observes, “a collection of individuals cannot 
be studied in its ensemble, if we do not commence with the 
study of the individual type which forms the unit of the num- 


* See particularly Dr. J. Hunt’s addresses before the Anthropological 
Society of London, and the article by Dr. Broca above quoted. 

t+ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. 1, p. 335. 

f Loc. cit., p. 193. 

§ It appears to me that Mr. Bendyshe’s definition is defective, not only in 
that it implies that some of the phenomena presented by man cannot be 
reduced to law, but because the phrase “ by him alone” excludes from con- 
sideration the fundamental phenomena of human being, which, it cannot be 
doubted, are exhibited also by the inferior animals. The definition given by 
Dr. Broca is, on the other hand, too large. How far the relation of man to 
“the rest of nature” comes within the scope of anthropology, is question- 
able. Moreover, the phrase, “in its details”, is not sufficiently precise, as 
the phenomena presented by man as an individual belong chiefly to other 
sciences, the generalisations of which are made use of by anthropology. 
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ber” (p. 198). The latter study, however, has more especial 
reference to the differences which characterise man when com- 
pared with other natural objects ; the identification of these dif- 
ferences resulting in the determinate idea of “ man” in ‘his indi- 
vidual aspect. Anthropology, on the other hand, has rather to 
do with resemblances—its general aim being the generalisation of 
the phenomena which are displayed by mankind as a whole, so 
as to discover the laws of human being, in relation to its con- 
tinued activity, past, present, and future, as well as, if possible, 
to define the nature of that being itself. When “man”, as dis- 
tinguished from other organic existences, has been clearly de- 
fined, the idea thus obtained requires to be extended, so as to 
embrace all those who answer to the definition. We have here 
the starting point of anthropology. 

In the course of the inquiry as to which of the organic beings 
inhabiting the earth present the characters associated with the 
idea of man—or, at least, such of them as, from their import- 
ance, may be treated as indispensable to humanity*—it will be 
found that some of these are not constant in the forms they 
take. This is especially the case as regards the physical organism, 
the varying characters of which supply the ordinary materials for 
a classification of peoples.. As furnishing the external differ- 
enti of race, or, rather, as aids to classification, the secondary 
characters thus ascertained are undoubtedly of great value to 
the anthropologist. They furnish, moreover, data for certain 
generalisations, as to the influence of climate and other conditions 
of existence, which, however, concern physical science more 
immediately than anthropology itself. Of the secondary cha- 
racters, the most important are those which relate to the skull 
and its brain contents; their value arising, independently of 
their special connection with the classification of peoples, from 
the dependence on them of the various phenomena of mental 
activity. It is of the greatest moment that the nature and 
form of this dependence should be properly understood. The 

* It is evident that a perfect definition of man is almost impossible with- 
out a knowledge of the differences of race. 

+ It is the office of ethnography, more especially, to collect these data, and 
to describe the phenomena concerned. Doing this, ethnography is a valu- 
able aid to anthropology ; but, in itself, it is evidently only a subdivision of 


geography, and one to which anthropology bears the same relation as does 
geology to the phenomenal description of the earth’s surface. 
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brain being the chief seat of mental phenomena, its study in 
this relation must yield the most reliable results to the anthro- 
pologist. These results, however, ultimately concern the mind 
itself, and their chief value arises from this fact. Such may be 
asserted also of other physical characters. Such questions as 
that of acclimatisation derive their importance to the anthropo- 
logist, not so much from their relation to the bodily organism, 
as from the fact that through this organism they influence 
the mind, affecting the character of its phenomena, or putting a 
stop to its activity altogether. 

I shall have occasion to refer again to the value of physical 
characters, in relation to classification. I have dwelt thus 
slightly on them here, because they have already been fully 
considered by other writers, and also because they appear to me 
to be strictly subsidiary to the mental characters associated with 
them. It is, indeed, only when the importance of the mental 
products of the organisation is recognised that a perfect science 
of man is possible. Mr. Luke Owen Pike, therefore, has well 
said, that “without psychology there is no anthropology.”* The 
anthropologist, however, has nothing to do with the formation 
of ascience of mind; and it is only when the student of this 
science, “extending the field of psychology, observes the differ- 
ences existing between peoples and races in reference to intel- 
lectual power, perfectibility, sociability, artistic, scientific, literary, 
industrial, religious, and political aptitudes”,+ that he becomes 
an anthropologist. It is, then, with the products of thought, and 
not with the laws of its operation, that the science of man is 
especially concerned. The various forms which these products 
take need not be fully considered ; the less so, as they may be 
so classified as that probably every phase of mental activity 
may be brought within one of four chief divisions. Of these, 
one embraces social phenomena, and the others respectively 
those of language, religion, and morals. The consideration of 
each of these classes of phenomena is of the utmost moment 
to the student of anthropology, not only because of the valuable 
data furnished by them for the classification of peoples, but also 
because they exhibit, more or less directly, the operation of the 
mental faculty peculiarly distinctive of man. As to their value 


* Journal of the Anthropological Society of London for Jan. 1870, p. xi. 
+t See Dr. Broca’s article above cited, Anthropological Review, vol. v, p. 199. 
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as aids to classification, there is much diversity of opinion. 
Mr. Pike says expressly of philology, that it “is of very little 
value in the discrimination of race.”* This opinion, however, 
is hardly sustainable ; and Dr. Broca’s estimate must be received 
as much more nearly correct. This distinguished anthropologist 
says that philological data are “most precious auxiliaries of 
anthropology; but the furnished information cannot be looked 
upon as a decree. The results of philology are positive ; they 
even possess a degree of precision, certainty, and simplicity, 
rarely found in the study of physical characters; but these 
results, once acquired, require investigation, which the anthro- 
pologist only is able to give with any certainty.”+ 

This opinion, expressed in other words, as that “when there is 
a contradiction between linguistic and physical facts, the prefer- 
ence must be given to the latter’, may be accepted with some 
limitation. It must be remembered that, although the physical 
type is, when the conditions of existence remain unchanged, more 
permanent than the totality of a language; yet, when those condi- 
tions are altered, the co-relation between an organism and its 
habitat requires that the physical form itself, if the organism con- 
tinues to exist, should also be altered in due ratio. To judge, there- 
fore,of the degree of permanence of physical type, by the agreement 
of present peoples with those represented on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt,{ is somewhat fallacious. The conditions under 
which the peoples thus figured (except perhaps the Jews) have 
lived, during the period since those representations were made, do 
not appear, so far as we can judge, to have materially altered, and 
little change (if any) can, therefore, be expected in the physical 
type exhibited by the peoples themselves. The same rule must 
be applied even to the inhabitants of great continental areas, 
such as Australia, America, and Africa; the general geographical 
conditions of which—as to Africa, south of the Equator, at 
least—have remained constant for a vast period of time. Nor 
can a different law be applicable to such a people as the Jews. 
If the physical type of this people has remained unchanged, it 
can only be because the conditions of their existence have but 
slightly altered. It should be considered that, although the 


* Loc. cit., p. ix. 
+ Op. cit., Anthropological Review, vol. v1, p. 45. { Ditto, p. 43. 
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Jews have been scattered abroad to countries presenting the 
greatest diversity of climate and soil, yet they have retained most 
of their old customs and modes of living, and have, as a rule, kept 
themselves, by internal marriage, free from intermixture with other 
peoples. An exactly analogous case is presented by the Gipsies, 
showing that it is not merely a change of locality that is re- 
quired to cause an alteration of physical form. As to both 
Gipsies and Jews, however, I much doubt whether they have 
been thus affected so slightly as is usually supposed. The 
general type, doubtless, remains the same as at first ; but special 
characters have been affected, so that true national varieties 
have been formed both of the Jew and of the Gipsy. It appears, 
indeed, to be a well-established fact, however it is to be accounted 
for, that two types, the dark and the fair, are distinguishable 
among the Jews,* as among so many other peoples. Another 
consideration, which must somewhat qualify Dr. Broca’s conclu- 
sion as to the relative values of physical and linguistic charac- 
ters in the classification of peoples, is that the change in lan- 
guage, which no doubt is continually in progress, is not by any 
means so radical among uncultured peoples as he supposes. 
Even when almost completely transformed in one respect, a 
language may remain fundamentally unchanged. Examples 
could be cited, especially among American peoples, of languages 
whose vocabularies have become entirely altered, while their 
original grammatical character is retained intact. Such a change 
as this takes place usually under continuing and peaceful con- 
ditions; and it is only in the case of intermixture of peoples, 
which may result in the introduction of words from a foreign 
source, that a mere change of vocabulary causes any uncertainty 
in scientific deduction. It is, therefore, among primitive peoples 
—those who have probably not been much affected by inter- 
mixture—that the language test is the most reliable; and it is 
astonishing how permanent among these peoples certain lin- 
guistic characters are.f Even when one people has had imposed 
upon it the language of another, a careful philological study 
will throw much light on the circumstances attending the 
change, the more valuable if—as appears probable, although not 


* See memoir on this subject by Dr. J. Beddoe, Pres. A.S.L. 
t I hope to furnish evidence in support of this statement in a later number 
of the Journal of Anthropology. 
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yet fully established—the mixed physical type has a tendency 
to revert to that of the most influential stock. In every way, 
therefore, linguistic researches are of the greatest importance to 
anthropology as aids to classification ; and where there have been 
great geographical changes, with co-relative alteration of other 
physical conditions of existence, they may furnish truer tests of 
racial affinity than even physical characters themselves. 

When, however, the absolute importance, as compared with each 
other, of physical phenomena and those of language, and not 
merely their value as tests of affinity,is considered, there can be no 
question as to which is entitled to the first place. While the latter, 
as the product of mental activity, reveal to us the inner being of 
man, the former are valuable chiefly, except so far as they condi- 
tion this mental activity, as aids to external classification. Clas- 
sification is, however, not the ultimate aim of anthropology. It 
arranges the materials necessary for the higher generalisations 
of the science; and states the problems which require solution, 
but it does not itself supply this solution. No doubt, a perfect 
classification requires the study of complex phenomena, and the 
recognition of various natural laws according to which the 
forces of nature affect man, causing those conditions of exist- 
ence, in whose influence, direct or indirect, we must probably 
seek the origin of distinctive physical characters. It will be 
found, however, that the chief result of this study will be to 
modify the supposed importance of such characters, bringing 
closer together peoples who at first sight would be assigned to 
different races or types. It will, in fact, lead to the proof that 
physical characters are really secondary, and thus establish the 
more clearly that the ultimate aim of anthropological research 
must bear relation, not so much to the physical organism, as to that 
which reveals itself in the products of mental activity. The 
value of those characters as data for classification should not, 
however, be lost sight of; nor yet the influence which the skull 
and brain more especially exercise over mental phenomena 
themselves. Dr. J. Barnard Davis, who has done so much for 
this branch of anthropology, while asserting that “the skull and 
the brain will still always remain the purest bases of the classi- 
fication of human races”, yet asserts that “unless there are some 
essential differences in the organisation of the brain, which 
probably may always elude human scrutiny, there is no more 
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certain means of classifying the different races of men than by 
taking the whole of his organisation into account, with colour 
and form, and especially, primarily, and chiefly, his cranium, the 
form and dimensions of his skull, and his mental and moral 
faculties."* The co-ordination of those faculties with the brain 
has, moreover, a further value, inasmuch as mental phenomena 
are almost wholly dependent on the brain for their special mani- 
festations. 

Of the several classes into which mental phenomena have 
been already divided, probably those connected with the social 
life were the earliest to show themselves. These phenomena 
form a very important branch of anthropological inquiry ; for 
they embrace the whole course of human art progress in the 
widest sense, and, incidentally, that of scientific discovery, of 
which art is the practical expression. The invention of visible 
symbols for articulate speech, the use of which has been so 
effective as an aid to civilisation, is especially valuable in this 
relation ; while civilisation itself, in its limited sense, may be 
defined as the perfect expression of art production. This phase 
of anthropological inquiry, therefore, has to do, directly or indi- 
rectly, with all the phenomena of mental activity, except those 
connected with language, religion, or morals, It may, indeed, be 
said to embrace all the intellectual products of the mind, as dis- 
guished from those which are more strictly instinctive or emo- 
tional. It is, however, only in relation to peoples or races, and 
not to individuals, that anthropology can prosecute this inquiry, 
the first object of which must be to trace the sequence of intel- 
lectual phenomena, and the line along which they have pre- 
sented themselves. Moreover, the mere discovery of the connec- 
tion of phenomena is not enough. These are useful to anthro- 
pology only as data by means of which the laws of intellectual 
development may be determined, and the source of mental activity 
itself may be ascertained. 

The most practically important product of human thought is 
language. By this is meant, not merely articulated speech, but 
the use of language symbols, whether mental, oral, or visible. 
These modes comprise every use of the word-symbols which 
compose what is sometimes called “artificial language”, and dis- 
tinguish it from the natural language, expressed by the features, 


* Anthropological Review, April 1870, p. 196. 
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the voice, and the attitudes of the body, which animals possess 
in common with man. That the intellectual culture attained by 
mankind has been almost wholly due to the use of symbols of 
thought is unquestionable ; and language may, therefore, be de- 
scribed as the special mental instrument of human progress. From 
this fact, it is evident how useful to anthropology is the discovery 
of linguistic affinities, not merely as an aid to classification, but 
also that the laws by which languages have been developed may 
be ascertained. The latter result has relation to language as a 
thought product ; and, thus viewed, it is neeessary that its rela- 
tivity to the mind itself, as well as to other mental phenomena, 
should be traced. Hence the importance of determining, if 
possible, the origin of language—whether it is a purely intel- 
lectual invention, or the result of a semi-intellectual imitation 
of natural sounds, or whether it is the natural response of the 
emotional nature to the activity of external forces. The old 
notion that formed language was a divine gift to man is now ex- 
ploded, but, if it were not so, anthropology could not seek for its 
origin outside of man himself. One truth, at least, is almost 
self-evident. If primeval man had a potentiality for the intel- 
lectual culture presented by his descendants, he must have had 
a capacity for the development of the instrument by which that 
culture has been attained. That he could not have actually 
invented the “roots” to which all languages may undoubtedly 
be mediately reduced, is proved by the consideration that such an 
origin would require the use of the very language symbols sup- 
posed to have been invented. The same objection applies, 
though in a less degree, to the onomatopoietic origin of word- 
roots. It would be impossible knowingly to imitate a natural 
sound without the exercise of thought by means of language 
symbols. To do this, however, unknowingly would be a purely 
instinctive operation in response to the activity of external 
media. Hence, we may suppose primeval language to have been 
the external expression of internal emotion, and the discovery of 
its real source would doubtless throw great light on the mental 
nature of man himself, as the tracing of its evolutional progress 
will furnish a valuable test of that of the human intellect. 

The third series of mental phenomena to be referred to consists 
of those which concern religious belief and practice. It is chiefly 
in relation to this phase of anthropological inquiry that so much 
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misunderstanding exists as to the real aim of anthropology. 
Those who are imbued with the idea that Christianity is not only 
supernatural in its origin, but also totally independent of all other 
religions, look upon every attempt to give a natural explanation 
of any of the phenomena which have come to be considered as 
belonging, directly or indirectly, to this form of religious belief, 
as an assault on Christianity itself. If, therefore, the prejudices 
arising from this notion are to be consulted, it is impossible to treat 
ina legitimate manner even of the so-called heathen religions of an- 
tiquity. This may be shown by reference to the fact, that, although 
the Jews, as a body, refused to receive Christianity, yet Christians 
have not only appropriated most of the Hebrew religious teaching, 
but have founded their most fundamental dogma on one of the 
very earliest portions of Hebrew scripture. It is well-known, 
however, to students of religious belief that Mosaism, in its 
fundamental ideas and in its ceremonial, agreed almost perfectly 
with the other prominent religions of antiquity. Undoubtedly, 
a kind of monotheism was preserved among the Hebrews 
better, on the whole, than among other peoples. It is impossible, 
however, to explain the origin of Hamitic idolatry, and of the 
ideas on which it was based, without coming into contact 
with Mosaism. To prevent the scientific student, therefore, from 
inquiring into the nature and origin of the religious notions of 
the Hebrews, as is attempted by Christian advocates, is to ex- 
clude him from almost the whole domain of religious phenomena ; 
the more so as it is becoming more and more evident from day to 
day that there is a connection, fundamental or otherwise, between 
these phenomena as displayed among both Hamito-Semitic and 
Aryan peoples. 

The absolute necessity to the due understanding of human 
civilisation of a critical examination of religious phenomena, is 
shown by the well-known influence which religion had among 
‘he civilised peoples of antiquity, not only over every phase of 
art-culture, but also throughout the whole range of their social 
life and condition. Even if, therefore, it could be established, as 
some writers have attempted to do, that all religions are ultimately 
founded on a primitive revelation, it would still be necessary 
to examine them to ascertain in what way they have affected 
other developments of human thought, and to see whether their 
deviations from the original form of that revelation throw any 
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light on the history of the mind itself. Nor could an anthropc- 
logist leave out of his survey any religion which he may have 
been taught to consider as having preserved more clearly than 
the rest such a primitive revelation, or as having been founded 
on a revelation peculiar to itself. However supernatural may 
have been its origin, the teachings of such a religion must be 
conveyed to mankind generally—unless every man has his own 
special divine communication—through human agency. Under 
this condition, there would be every probability of the religious 
teaching itself becoming somewhat leavened with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the recipient mind, and the more numerous the fol- 
lowers of the religion and the longer it has been in existence, the 
more likely must it be to contain a human element, which would 
fairly come within the scope of anthropological inquiry. 

The anthropologist has, however, another and a much stronger 
ground for a critical examination of religious phenomena. That 
man has an intimate association with nature is admitted on every 
hand, and by none more willingly than by those who look upon 
nature and man himself as owing their existence to the simple fiat 
of a Divine Creator. The anthropologist, recognising the truth of 
this association, assumes, moreover, that whatever phenomena are 
presented by the human mind, or connected with any of the phases 
of human progress, are also natural. For aught he knows, any 
particular phenomenon may prove not to be explicable by refer- 
ence to the laws of nature, but by the very conditions of his 
investigation he cannot refer anything connected with man to a 
supernatural origin until he has found that no other explanation 
of it can be given. No anthropologist, however, who is wishful 
only to establish the truth, will bend facts so as to make them 
fit in with a preconceived natural hypothesis. He may, indeed, 
judging from other data, be so confident of the possibility of ex- 
plaining all the phenomena with which anthropology has to deal, 
without calling in the aid of the supernatural, that he will sus- 
pend his judgment until a natural solution presents itself. If, 
however, any phenomenon is evidently such that it cannot be 
explained by the mere operation of natural forces, there is nothing 
in anthropology to prevent its being referred to a supernatural 
source ; but then it immediately becomes unfitted for considera- 
tion by the students of this science. The only plane on which 
anthropologists, as such, can investigate is that of humanity itself. 
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The object of their study is “man”, in his totality, not as acted 
on by supernatural forces, but as a part of nature, and as pre- 
senting natural phenomena. 

According to this principle, religious phenomena must be 
treated by the anthropologist in the same way as he deals with 
any of the recognised products of human thought activity. The 
mythologies and religious notions of different peoples must be 
examined and compared, not only for the purposes of classification, 
but to ascertain the ideas on which they are founded, and the 
order and manner of their development. It will then be seen 
whether the operation of the faculties of the mind of man on the 
ideas derived from his own experience and reflection are sufficient 
to account for the phenomena under consideration. Nor must the 
anthropologist be deterred by the distinction usually made be- 
tween religious belief and superstition, from inquiring whether they 
bear any relation to each other,and from examining into the nature 
of any such relationship. These expressions are generally used 
in a very indefinite sense, and there is often great difficulty, even 
in the minds of those who have no doubt as to the supernatural 
character of Christianity, in determining whether, for example, 
Buddhism should be classed as a religion or as a system of 
superstition. There is no doubt that many of the customs and 
ideas of this and other systems of “religious” belief are extremely 
superstitious, and such, in fact, appears to have been the case in 
relation to Mosaism itself. In considering whether the pheno- 
mena of all religions, are not equally traceable to a natural 
source, the anthropologist has no enmity against Christianity, 
nor any quarrel with the supernatural, as such. He looks 
upon the existence of Christianity as a phenomenon, the right 
understanding of which is of the utmost consequence to his 
science, although, from its connection with man, he considers 
that prima facie it is capable of a natural explanation. He may 
be mistaken in this notion, but the principles of scientific induc- 
tion require that the attempt to give such an explanation should 
be made. If successful, there is no occasion to call in the aid of 
a supernatural agent; if not, the anthropologist will leave the 
phenomenon unaccounted for. He cannot, in this relation, treat 
Christianity differently from any other religion. It should be 
noted, however, that although the existence or operation of the 
supernatural cannot be taken into consideration for the deter- 
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mination of the religious question, yet the belief'in that existence or 
operation may form a very important element in the inquiry. It 
is for anthropology, indeed, to show the origin of such belief, if 
this be possible, and whether possible or not, due weight must 
be given to it when tracing to their source other superstitions or 
beliefs. Moreover, although the student of anthropology, as such, 
has nothing to do with the supernatural, yet,as an individual seeker 
after truth, he is not thus limited. If he is satisfied that any pheno- 
menon which he has considered from an anthropological stand- 
point is not explainable by the operations of natural laws or 
forces, anthropology does not hinder him from seeking their origin 
in the supernatural. The science of man is not Comtism, seeking 
to establish a religion of humanity on the ruins of other faiths. 
Nor yet is it pure Evolutionism, proclaiming an absolute existence 
of which nothing can be known by man, except that it is the 
infinite and eternal source of all relative existence. This may be 
true, but anthropology of itself asserts nothing as to God, the 
belief in the personal or absolute existence of whom concerns the 
individual mind alone; nor yet as to the supernatural, which, 4 
from the very idea it involves, cannot be subjected to scientific 
inquiry or formulisation. 
I have thus summarily referred to three important classes of 
mental phenomena, the social, the linguistic, and the religious. 
Of these the first has relation more especially to man’s intel- 
lectual faculties ; the second, although probably founded in the 
emotional nature, is connected with the intellect as an instrument 
of thought ; and the third, which is also founded in the emotional 
nature, has reference to an object outside of man, as such, alto- 
gether. There is still another class of phenomena intimately related 
to the religious phase of human life, though differing from it in 
being more especially concerned with man himself, which require 
consideration. These are the phenomena of morality, not limited to j 
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importance assigned to a particular act in Christian morals, but 
in its proper sense as referring to the whole duty of man to man. 
Moral phenomena, as thus considered, may be said to have the 
same relation to the emotional being of man as his social customs 
have to the intellectual side of his nature—language being inter- 
mediate between the two, and religion, owing to its objective 
difference, standing apart. The study of moral phenomena is of 
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greater moment to the anthropologist than is usually supposed. 
Not that it will furnish much aid towards classification. A com- 
plete analysis of the fundamental ideas of morality current 
among different peoples reveals so close an agreement among 
them that there is little left for such a purpose. This very 
agreement, however, is a proof of unity of nature, and there are, 
moreover, certain ideas current at different epochs which may 
be used as tests of moral condition. Thus, while, at all times, 
and probably among all peoples, whatever action needlessly in- 
terferes with the rights of others, is condemned by the sense of 
the community as a crime, those actions which affect the per- 
former only are at certain stages of human progress treated as 
innocent. In the latter category may be placed wnchastity (of 
the male, at least) and lying, and a careful examination of the 
ideas entertained on these points by the peoples of antiquity, and 
even among present eastern peoples, will show how much they 
differ from those now current in most European nations. Cruelty, 
also, as a subjective mental phase, may be thus classed, notwith- 
standing its external relations. The great value of these phe- 
nomena as tests of moral progress, is evident from the fact that 
civil government in its earliest stages is almost entirely directed 
towards the protection of the rights of property, chiefly against 
external enemies, but indirectly also against internal intruders, so 
that moral ideas relating to those rights become formed in the 
mind almost imperceptibly. It is not so, however, with actions 
which do not interfere with the property of others. These only 
gradually come to be considered immoral, as their injurious 
influence on the individual actor is recognised, and as a higher 
standard of general morality is formed in the mind. In the de- 
velopment of such ideas, therefore, we have a test of the real 
moral progress of humanity. The inquiry into this question is, in 
one sense, the most important that the anthropologist has to deal 
with. It embraces, if it be not synonymous with, the question 
of the origin of what is termed “conscience.” A true resolution 
of the phenomena of morality will, however, show that its prin- 
ciples cannot ultimately be distinguished from those of truth, the 
dictates of which, as I have elsewhere shown,* are as surely those 
of conscience, which is merely consciousness in a special relation, 
as the so-called moral intuitions themselves. In the condition 


* See Chapters on Man (1868), p. 49. 
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of the general “conscience”, therefore, we have the true criterion 
of all human progress, and in the perfect understanding of the 
phenomena it presents we may be said to have the real practical 
aim of anthropology. For, not only is the conscience—in the 
enlarged sense which may be applied to it as the instinctive 
judgment of fitness—the index of all past thought and action, 
and thus expressive of all the conditions, including the physical 
organism itself, under which thought and action have originated 
and operated, but it will be found to have reflected itself in the 
religious ideas of peoples, and thus to furnish the key to the 
phenomena of religious development. This is, in reality, how- 
ever, nothing more than saying that the real aim of anthropology 
is the knowledge of man himself, not inerely in relation to his 
physical structure, or even to his mental phenomena, but in his 
nature as an organised being, towards the explanation of which 
nature all the facts and generalisations of anthropology should be 
accumulated and directed. 

In thus stating the aim of anthropological inquiry it may be 
thought that I have lost sight of the important question of the 
origin of man, certain opinions as to which have created con- 
siderable interest. It is not so, however. I have not referred 
to the subject earlier simply because, according to the view I 
have taken of the science of man, this science has no direct con- 
cern with the question of human origin. Of course, the condi- 
tion of man when he first appeared on the earth is a fit question 
for anthropological inquiry; but when this is extended to the 
time when, or the place where, he originated, its strict limits 
appear to me to be overstepped. For, not only do the data 
for the determination of these questions belong to a totally dis- 
tinct science, but they are such as can support no positive con- 
clusion as to man’s real antiquity or place of origin. The deter- 
mination of these questions is, in fact, of little importance to 
anthropology considered as an independent science. That man 
appeared at some point of the earth’s surface, at some past epoch, 
is proved by the fact that he now exists—unless, indeed, he has 
always existed on the earth, in which case, however, there can 
be no such questions to determine. It is for anthropology to 
explain the nature of man by reference to the phenomena of 
human life and progress, but it belongs to ontology to account, if 
possible, for the fact of his existence, and to geology to establish 
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the time and place when this existence commenced. Not that 
the conclusions of these sciences are of no concern to anthropo- 
logy. Those. of geology, especially, are, indeed, of great conse- 
quence, as from them ‘may be discovered the physical condition 
of man at an early period of his history, and the further back in 
time geological researches take his origin the less difficulty has 
the anthropologist in accounting for the phenomena presented in 
the diversities of human types and mental characteristics. As 
data, therefore, for testing the conclusions of anthropology proper, 
the results of those researches are extremely valuable. And so 
it is with the speculations of ontology. From these specu- 
lations may, perhaps, be derived some data for the explan- 
ation of the problem of human existence. Anthropology by 
itself, however, is absolutely helpless in the determination of 
this problem, and it can only apply to the phenomena of human 
life the principles established by the science of being. It is un- 
doubtedly true that some sort of connection between man and 
the animal kingdom is assumed in the fact on which anthropology 
is founded—the relation between man and nature. It is no less 
true, however, not merely that the only data at present available 
for the explanation of the character of this connection are on the 
face of them far from sufficient for the purpose ; but that, what- 
ever their value, the consideration of them does not belong to 
anthropology. Let the law of evolution of organic forms be once 
established by the application of the principles of biology, and then 
anthropologists may apply that law to the phenomena presented 
by man, to see whether it furnishes a key to the problem of 
his origin. Anthropology, in its strict sense, has to do with man 
only when he appears with the structure and faculties which 
constitute him man, and when the principles which govern the 
origin of organic life have been established, then alone can an- 
thropology, by the application of those principles, hope to account 
for human origin. 

Although, until these larger questions have been determined, 
little result can be expected from speculations as to the origin of 
man or as to his relations to nature in general, yet such specu- 
lations may sometimes be advisable even for the students of 
anthropology. They will, at least, have the effect of preventing 
the formation of the fallacious*notion that man is a being per- 
fectly independent of other organic existences. The discussion 
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of these questions will, moreover, have a beneficial effect in en- 
larging the mind, for it will require the consideration, not only 
of the geographical distribution of animals and plants, but also 
of the great geological changes which have undoubtedly taken 
place since the first appearance of man on the earth. It will 
require more than this; since the absolute origin of man can be 
determined, if at all, only by reference to his relation to other 
forms of life and to universal nature. Supposing, however, these 
questions to have been discussed and decided, the anthropologist 
must come back again to that of the natwre of man himself. It 
is towards the solution of this problem all his inquiries must 
ultimately be directed, as, indeed, all the phenomena with which 
he has legitimately to deal have a direct bearing on it. But 
how far he will be successful in his researches will depend 
entirely on the spirit and manner in which he treats those phe- 
nomena. It is useless to endeavour to bend facts to support a 
theory, and worse than useless to try to form a real science of 
man unless old ideas, however much once trusted in, are cast 
aside so soon as they are found to be false. There is but one 
excuse and warrant for the plucking up and discarding of old 
beliefs—the regard for truth, which must be followed wherever it 
may lead. If the students of anthropology work in this spirit 
their labours will be crowned with success, otherwise these will 
be in vain, and the cause of truth, instead of being advanced, 
will be retarded. C. 8. W. 








Art. II—THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE 
NILGIRI HILLS.* 
By Major W. Ross Kina, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S., ete. 


THE tribes which I am about to describe are doubtless not alto- 
gether unknown by report to various members of this Society, and 
I do not claim for myself the credit of bringing forward many 
new facts concerning them. My simple object is to promote at- 
tention to the subject in hopes of ultimately eliciting some more 
certain information than we possess as to the origin of races 
whose early history is shrouded in mystery and doubt. 

All personal experiences, however slight, are of value as con- 
tributions to the general fund of information, and I have, there- 

* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, the 3rd May, 1870. 
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fore, not hesitated to comply with the request made to me, that 
I would communicate such. particulars concerning the hill-tribes 
of the Nilgiris as came under my own observation during a three 
years’ sojourn on those hills, otherwise known as the Blue 
Mountains of the Deccan. 

It is not necessary here to describe that well-known range 
further than to observe, for better understanding the situation of 
the tribes by whom it is inhabited, that it occupies a nearly 
isolated position, has a superficial extent calculated at between 
six and seven hundred square miles, and an extreme central 
altitude of 8,760 feet. Approaching them through the flat 
parched district of Coimbatoor, the great abruptness with which 
these mountains rise from the plain adds to their apparent 
height, and at a distance of many miles the grandeur of the lofty 
blue line elicits the admiration of the traveller. Arrived at the 
stifling village of Metapollium, at their base, and near the forest en- 
trance of the ascent by the Coonoor Pass, gazing upwards on their 
hanging forests, rhododendron-sprinkled heights, and precipitous 
grey crags, towering almost perpendicularly to a height of 7,000 
feet, one may fancy oneself enjoying a glimpse of another world. 
Notwithstanding the temptation which its lofty verdant summits 
must have offered to-Europeans dwelling on the burning plains 
below, this range remained, chiefly on account of the then almost 
impenetrable belt of jungle, abounding in tigers and elephants, 
and surrounding its base on every side, unexplored till the year 
1819, and it was not till two years later that any road was opened 
up to the summit. 

Strange and unknown tribes were then found in possession of 
this favoured region, a region of green hills and sheltered hollows, 
of sparkling streams and tracts of primeval forest, with abundant 
vegetation and delightful climate. Todas and Khotas occupied 
the higher ranges, while Erulas and Kurumbas clustered here and 
there in the lower belts on the mountain sides. 

These tribes I shall notice in order. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to do so, I may render my account plainer by briefly 
noticing another people who are located on the same ground, and 
in constant intercourse with the more immediate subjects of our 
notice, viz., the Vadacas or Badaghas, commonly called Burghers. 

Though generally classed among the hill-tribes, they ‘have, 
comparatively speaking, but recently come among them, having 
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migrated from the plains lying to the northward of the range, 
not much more than two hundred years ago. Their history is 
well known, and there is so little that is new or remarkable 
about them, that were it not for their intimate connection with 
the every-day life of the Todas and other hill-tribes, any detailed 
mention of them would be unnecessary. Although simply 
Hindoos, their original characteristics and dialect have naturally 
become somewhat modified in the course of the six or seven 
generations during which they have inhabited a locality so 
different to that from which they emigrated. 

They are lighter in colour than the Hindoos proper, and also 
than any of the true hill-tribes, from whom they are besides 
easily distinguished at a distance on account of their wearing 
turbans. They are beardless, slightly built, and smooth in limb. 

Several different classes exist among them, the more wealthy 
owning the only cows and oxen on the hills, as well as herds of 
buffaloes; many cultivate considerable tracts of grain and other 
agricultural produce ; while the lowest grade either work for the 
others as labourers or hire themselves out to Europeans, being the 
only people on these hills who do so. 

Their worship is that of Siva, and a separate caste among them, 
the Lingaits, are the priests. The Lingam is the combination 
of the male and female Phallic symbols of Siva and Parvati, but 
this religion is free from the impurities that accompany the usual 
forms of Hindoo Phallism, and is stern and severe. Every 
Vadaca village has its Lingam, which, if not actually worshipped 
by all, is held in universal reverence. The mass of the people 
appear to believe in Rangasawmie and other minor deities. 
These gods occupy thatched temples of sun-baked mud, and in 
front of each is a roughly-hewn flat stone or altar for the recep- 
tion of the offerings of the devout. 

I found in a solitary part of the hills near Hoolicul, half- 
hidden in lemon-grass nearly its own height, a temple of more 
interest, dedicated to Hetti. It consisted of two parts, the temple 
itself being a small thatched clay case like a large beehive, 
standing on a platform raised five or six feet from the ground. 
This contained, as I was told, portions of the clothing of a de- 
ceased Vadaca of wealth and of his widow, who had undergone the 
suttee with his corpse. Sutteeism, it may be observed, formerly 
prevailed among these people, even after their arrival on the 
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hills, though now for some generations discontinued. Opposite 
to, and a few paces from, this small memorial temple stood half- 
a-dozen spear-headed stakes placed in two rows, and connected 
by an ornamented transverse bar, having a seventh point, and 
hung with grass cords. The sketch will convey a better idea of 
it. These simple erections, from their perishable nature, and 
from the custom which they commemorate, having become obso- 
lete, are now rarely met with on the hills. 

The Vadaca funeral rites are at the present day so far modified 
as regards the suttee that the widow merely pretends to rush 
towards the blazing pile to sacrifice herself with her husband's 
dead body, and is pulled back by her friends, who throw her 
robe on the funeral pyre instead, and she herself commences a 
new lease of life with new clothing. 

The villages of the Vadacas very much resemble those of the 
Hindoos of the plains, and are more numerous and of greater 
size than any others on the hills, frequently containing from 
thirty to forty houses. The number of the tribe is computed to 
be between eight and nine thousand, or fifteen to one, as com- 
pared with the Todas. 

All the Vadacas may be considered as feudal vassals of the 
latter, by whose permission they remained on their first arrival, 
in certain appointed districts, for the occupation of which they 
pay tribute in grain—a certain fixed percentage on their crops. 
They pay great deference to the Todas, and never pass them 
without salaaming. Being a most industrious agricultural people, 
they have largely increased in wealth, and are prosperous and 
thriving. They are, nevertheless, besides being totally illiterate, 
superstitious and timid to an extraordinary degree, and to this 
cause may in part be attributed their continued subjection to the 
mere handful of men which the Todas really are, 

The Todas, though by no means the most numerous, are, from 
an anthropological point of view, the most important and most 
interesting, being, doubtless, also by far the most ancient of the 
tribes of the Nilgiris. To theni, therefore, the greater part of my 
observations will be devoted. 

Totally distinct in aspect, mould, and bearing from any of the 
various races of the low country, and as markedly different from 
the rest of the tribes immediately around them, their exceptional 
and striking appearance at once arrests the eye of the most un- 
observant. 
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The men are large in frame, tall and remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, with muscular, massive, and very hairy limbs and broad 
chests ; a physique totally opposite in every respect to that of 
the dwellers in the plains. Their countenances are manly, open, 
and handsome, the features being unusually regular. They have 
luxuriant black beards, and, wearing no turban or covering on 
the head, display to full advantage their clustering bushy hair, 
the European look of which is increased by their practice of 
wearing it parted down the centre. In colour they are nearer 
brown than black; their lips are full rather than large, and their 
cheek-bones marked but not high. The eyes are large and intel- 
ligent, and the nose is elevated and arched. It is doubtless this 
combination of the distinguishing features of the white race, with 
an almost black complexion that gives them in part their peculiar 
aspect. Many of them have a very Jewish expression, but the 
general contour of the head and cast of countenance are rather 
such as we are accustomed to associate with the ancient Romans. 
This similitude is also enhanced by their stately carriage and 
flowing robe, the loose folds of which give them an appearance 
best described by the term classic. This garment, in which the 
Toda envelopes himself, is of a thick coarse cotton cloth of native 
manufacture, white when clean, and having a red stripe or border. 
It is hung over the left shoulder, brought across the back and 
forward under the right arm, the point being flung backwards 
over the left shoulder again, leaving the right arm at liberty, and 
allowing the folds to fall gracefully about the lower part of the 
person down to the knees. When herding their buffaloes, the 
men carry a thin straight rod or wand, about six feet in length, 
and this is the only approach to implement or weapon that they 
ever use. 

The women are much lighter in hue than the men, the body 
being of a café-au-lait tint, and the face a shade darker. They 
are as a rule very pleasing in expression, and the young women, 
from fifteen to twenty, generally exceedingly good-looking. They 
are above the middle height, large in frame and well developed, 
though the hands and feet are very small. Their features are 
regular, the mouth not large, lips often thin, and the teeth even and 
beautifully white ; the nose is straight, whilst the eyes are dark 
- and expressive. The most striking peculiarity about them is the 
arrangement of their fine glossy black hair, which is dressed in 
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ringlets precisely such as ladies in this country wore about 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago. On the top of the head 
the hair is smoothed and parted with the greatest care, and the 
long ringlets hang on either side of the oval face with a neatness 
and regularity strangely at variance with their apparently rough 
mode of life; the hair in both sexes is anointed with ghee, as is 
also the skin. The female dress on ordinary occasions consists 
simply of a single robe similar to that of the men, though it is 
worn differently, being merely thrown over both shoulders and 
clasped in front by the hand. This, as one very soon learns, 
generally constitutes the sole garment of the wearer, for the Toda 
women have a habit, even in the presence of strangers, of throwing 
open the mantle to the full extent of both arms for the purpose 
of readjusting it on the shoulders. Some of them indeed hardly 
take the trouble to hold it together in front at all, and this was 
especially the case at a mund, near Coonoor, which, as I was 
quartered in the immediate vicinity, I had frequently to pass. I 
used to notice that the men watching their herds on the opposite 
heights, separated by a wide glen from where I was, would an- 
nounce my coming by shouting across to the women at home, 
who were accordingly always on the guz vive at the roadside pre- 
pared to greet me with their usual begging cry Hnam Kurroo, 
“sive me a present.” The way that these men carry on conver- 
sations with one another across wide intervening valleys, and 
apparently without effort, reminded me of the Kaffir herdsmen, 
every word of whose voices I have heard from hill-tops at 
distances that seemed incredible. 

I have on occasions of ceremony seen the women with under- 
clothing fastened round the middle in addition to the above 
everyday costume. I may observe that they often embroider the 
corners of these robes with blue thread, and shew very consider- 
able taste in the devices. 

Neither slippers nor sandals are ever seen among them, men, 
women, and children alike, going barefooted. The young children 
are generally pleasing in their appearance. I noticed that the 
boys up to eight or ten years old are of the same light colour 
as the girls, the dark hue of later life being gradually developed 
with each year’s exposure to the sun and mountain air until the 
age of manhood. It is to be noted, however, of the females that, 
though equally exposed to climatic influences, their complexions 
remain nearly the same all through life. 
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The lineaments and characteristics of the Telingan race, as 
described by Pickering, seem to apply to this people in all points 
save one, but that a very important one, namely, the nature of 
the hair. According to the above author, the Telingans have 
“straight fine hair”, but, as the hair of the Toda men is clustering, 
partially curled, and rather inclined to coarseness, the classifica- 
tion of this tribe under that head seems out of the question. 

The most noticeable of the ornaments, generally valuable and 
always pleasing to the eye, worn by the Toda women, are their 
massive and very handsome necklaces of solid gold and silver, 
which, though of course varying in size and detail of design, are 
all of the same typical character, resembling some of the ancient 
necklaces found in our own country. These ornaments they value 
very highly, and regard as heirlooms not to be parted with on 
any consideration, so that to procure a specimen was a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The one now exhibited I managed after much 
trouble to obtain through the medium of a friendly Moravian 
missionary, from a female whose interest in dress and ornament 
was, like herself, somewhat on the wane. Mr. Metz, the mis- 
sionary in question, in the course of a residence of many years 
among these people, had gained their trust and confidence to an 
almost unlimited extent; nevertheless, it required, in addition to his 
oral arguments, several successive handfuls of small silver coin, 
finally amounting to thirty-five rupees to induce her to sell it. 
Even this sum (which was about equivalent to £3: 10: 0, in 
shillings and sixpences) the owner consented to accept only on 
condition that nothing should be said to any of her tribe regard- 
ing the transaction. This ornament is the work of the Khotas, 
one of the tribes that will be presently described, and its weight 
is nearly eight ounces of the purest silver. Nearly all the adult 
women have similar necklaces, many of them being much larger 
and more massive than the present specimen, and mostly having 
buncelies and rosettes of cowrie shells on blue cords affixed, which 
hang down the back of the neck. 

Their other ornaments are silver ear-rings and bracelets ; gold, 
silver, and brass rings on the fingers, a couple of very large brass 
armlets above the elbows, and a brass or sometimes silver belt 
worn round the middle, and next to the skin. The use of the 
latter I fancy may be the suspension of the underclothing when 
worn. 
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The dwelling of the Toda, though in no way very remarkable, 
differs, nevertheless, from that of any other uncivilised people 
that I have met with. The walls are made of roughly planed 
boards joined with clay; the sides are not more than three 
feet high, by about twelve feet long, and the ends are gables about 
eight feet high, having slightly rounded points. The roof is made 
of reeds, and thatched with lemon-grass, a tall and very strong 
plant attaining a height of-six to eight feet, having a strong per- 
fume of lemon, and growing luxuriantly on the hills. 

The whole structure is very substantially and neatly built, but 
there is no chimney, and the smoke from the fires pours out at 
the door and exudes from every crevice. The entrance is an 
opening just sufficient to admit a full-grown person on hands and 
knees, and is made to close from within. There is in front of the 
dwellings, partly enclosed by a low wall of loose stones, an open 
grassy space or court, which, owing to the nomadic habits of the 
Todas, is always of a fresh green. The huts are built close to- 
gether on some naturally smooth knoll in clusters of three or four 
only, and not in villages; these family groups are called munds, 

There is always one hut set apart for the reception of milk, and 
this is placed a little to one side of the other huts, which in con- 
struction it precisely resembles. It is entirely surrounded by a 
low wall, within which no females are permitted to enter on any 
account, nor are they allowed even to milk the buffaloes; a cus- 
tom or rule which I have found existing also among the Kaffirs 
of South Africa. 

The munds are situated at considerable distances apart, and 
their inhabitants migrate periodically from one to another for 
change of pasture. During the dry season—that is, from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of April—they are in the habit of 
setting fire to the grass, with a view to promoting its better growth; 
another Kaffir custom, and one, moreover, the beautiful effect of 
which at night will be remembered by all who have ever seen it 
on so large a scale. 

Before leaving, the Todas close the entrances to their dwellings, 
but take no further care regarding them. I found several times 
in the course of the three years that I spent on these hills, various 
munds suddenly deserted, and again, after an interval of some two 
or three months, as suddenly reoceupied. As there was nothing 
to prevent’ any curious person from entering these empty huts, 
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I took the liberty of doing so in one or two instances, but always 
found them totally destitute of either utensils or furniture, and 
even of fixtures, beyond a raised earthen ledge along the foot of 
the wall, answering the purpose of a table. They were all with- 
out any light, beyond that which could find an entrance through 
the aperture which does duty as a door. 

The total strength of the Todas at the present day is probably 
under eight hundred, of all ages. It is impossible to form an 
estimate of the original importance and numbers of such a people; 
but there are indications of former Toda munds where none now 
exist, so that the tribe has doubtless been more numerous at some 
past epoch. 

It is the boast of the Todas that they are hereditary and 
original lords of the soil, and owners of the whole of the Nil- 
giris, a claim fully allowed by the other tribes, as evidenced 
by their paying tribute for the land, and owning a sort of feudal 
vassalage. Each Toda family has its own territorial property, or 
district, and the Vadacas living on it are, as already stated, simply 
tenants, paying an annual tax, or rent in kind, for the land they 
live on or cultivate. We also, I believe, acknowledge their title 
by paying a yearly tax for our occupation. The natural peace- 
fulness of the Toda tribe, together with their ignorance of war, 
make it improbable that their ancestors ever forcibly usurped the 
territory, and they have doubtless always been regarded by the 
other tribes as a superior race, entitled to it from immemorial 
possession and residence. 

Their language affords no clue to their origin, and is as strange 
and peculiar as themselves. It is deep-toned, harsh, and difficult 
of pronunciation, and without written character. It is neither 
spoken nor understood by the other hill-tribes with whom they 
are in almost daily contact, though one would have imagined 
that the necessity for communication for purposes of barter or 
exchange would, in course of time, have caused a mutual know- 
ledge of their languages ; but it is the Todas only who have ac- 
quired the means of communication, having just so much know- 
ledge of the speech of their vassals as is demanded by the most 
ordinary requirements. The Toda tongue is said to comprise 
words of Sanskrit and Tamul origin, and to have a certain limited 
similarity in grammatical structure to the latter language. In 
all other respects, it differs widely from it or any known tongue 
either of the-vast Indian empire, or of any other country. Recent 
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research has disproved the formerly accepted theory that the 
languages of Southern India, viz., Telinga, Carnataca, Tamul, and 
Malayalim, were corrupt derivatives of Sanskrit, and it is believed 
that the few Sanskrit words which occur in the Toda tongue have 
merely been engrafted on it. 

With reference to the Tamul, a partial similarity, or even iden- 
tity, in the vocabulary of any language might arise simply from 
lengthened local proximity, and is only considered by philolo- 
gists as of any value when it occurs in what are supposed to be 
the most ancient words ; namely, those which pertain to every- 
day life, such as no nation, even its most primitive state, could 
be without, and which would be the least likely to be exchanged 
for foreign words. As to the resemblance in grammatical con- 
struction, which is said to consist in some plurals and in the 
terminations of certain verbs, an oral language so difficult of pro- 
nunciation will naturally demand a great amount of careful study 
and an intimate acquaintance, in order to determine with 
certainty the value of this affinity. Moreover, supposing it to be 
established, it appears to be a question whether the Tamul might 
not owe its root to the aboriginal Toda, instead of vice versa. 

In mental constitution the Toda is intelligent and thought- 
ful; although naturally indolent, capable of being roused to 
considerable exertion on occasions of necessity ; and, notwith- 
standing his singularly peaceful disposition, and total want 
of weapons, is inherently brave and bold. It has been said 
that he is too lazy to hunt the wild game, large or small, 
which abounds on every side; but it must be remembered 
that he does not eat flesh. Possessing no implements of agri- 
culture, he consequently does not till the ground, but the grain 
which he uses is supplied by his vassals as a quid pro quo, in 
which respect he differs little from the wealthy classes in more 
civilised countries. The very use of grain at all by the Todas is 
probably an innovation of recent date. That physical courage is 
not wanting in an average Toda may be inferred from the bloody 
funeral customs which, as will be presently described, prevail in 
his country. His moral fearlessness of character, with its accom- 
panying consciousness of power, are felt and acknowledged by all 
the other tribes, who involuntarily bow to an influence they can 
neither cope with nor emulate. His contempt of danger is also 
exhibited in his carrying no weapon of defence against the 
numerous cheetahs, black panthers, bears, wild dogs, and tigers 
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which haunt the hills, although the latter, as I can testify, fre- 
quently attack and kill his buffaloes. During my sojourn out 
there, parties of Todas would often come many miles distance to 
give us information of these occurrences, both for the sake of the 
enam, or present, they got for so doing, as well as to obtain the 
assistance of a rifle or two, to rid them of their enemy. The 
practice on these occasions is to repair to the spot where the 
carcase of the partly-eaten buffalo has been left, and to lie in 
wait till dark for the tiger, which invariably returns at night to 
feast on his prey. To show the activity and endurance of these 
men, I may mention that I have seen them at such times, after 
having walked ten or twelve miles in the heat of the sun, stand 
talking to one another till our horses were ready, and then, with- 
out any sort of refreshment or rest whatever, set out on their re- 
turn with the greatest alacrity, keeping up with us the whole way. 
The buffaloes in question are of the kind one sees in Egypt and 
on the plains of India, black-skinned, ungainly animals, sparsely 
sprinkled with long coarse bristles, and having wide-spreading 
flattened horns. The herds belonging to the Todas comprise, 
however, very much larger and finer animals than are to be found 
in the low country; they are, moreover, exceedingly savage when 
Europeans come near them. I have frequently been charged by 
a whole herd when on horseback, and obliged to take to a smart 
canter to avoid them. Nevertheless, one may see them any day 
driven at will by little naked Toda urchins. Each mwnd has an 
enclosure or pen called a Zooel, in which the buffaloes are con- 
fined at night; it is generally circular in form, and consists of a 
low wall of loose stones surrounding a sunk area within. As 
these pens are never cleaned out, the interior becomes in time so 
much elevated, that the fence has to be heightened by the addi- 
tion of thorns and cut branches. When the buffaloes come home 
at evening, the Todas who may be standing near invariably salute 
them with the greatest gravity and respect. Though they have | 
numerous large herds of these animals, the Todas never kill them 
for food, keeping them solely for the sake of their milk. There 
are a certain number of sacred buffaloes belonging to each of their 
terrarees, or holy places, and these are never milked, but with | 
their young by their sides, lead a privileged life, the honour being 
apparently hereditary. Milk is, it may be mentioned, the prin- 
cipal diet of these people, either in its natural state, or sour, like 
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that used by the natives of South Africa. All vegetable food, 
except the wild fruits which they gather themselves, such as 
yellow blackberries, wild plums, the hill-gooseberry,* or cherry, as 
some call it, is obtained from the Vadacas, as already explained. This 
consists generally of green pulse, barley, millet, and other seeds, 
which it is the women’s duty to winnow and grind, performing 
the latter operation between two roughly formed circular stones, 
the lower one fixed, and the upper revolving on it, similar 
to the ancient querns of Great Britain. It is singular that, 
though so attached to their buffaloes, the Todas keep no other 
domestic animal, not even the ubiquitous dog, the companion of 
man in every quarter of the globe from the polar regions to the 
equator. I never once saw or heard of a dog in any of their 
munds. This peculiarity, by the way, was specially remarked as 
a distinguishing trait in- the history of the people of the Euro- 
pean Drift period ; and the dislike, and even abhorrence, evinced 
towards that animal by the ancient Jews is well known. 

I should have mentioned that the Toda tribe is divided into 
two classes—the sacred, and what may be called for want of a 
better term the lay. The latter and more numerous class are 
called Khootas, whilst the former are known as the Zervallees, 
These appear to stand in regard to the rest of the community 
somewhat as did the Levites of old to the children of Israel, as 
it is from among them alone that the priests can be elected. No 
marriage can by Toda law take place between these two classes, 
though it is now sometimes evaded, and the breach winked at. 
Moreover, a priest, so long as he holds that office, cannot marry, 
and must keep aloof from all others, excepting those who, like © 
himself, are invested with the sacred character. In order to 
qualify for this, however, he has to undergo certain initiatory 
ceremonies and trials, such as long fasting, sleeping in the forest, 
naked and alone, for several nights in succession; the danger from 
wild beasts, and the endurance of the chill night-air of these 
elevated regions, being deemed sufficiently severe tests of his 
fitness for the office. When fully appointed, the chief priests 
are distinguished by a different dress from their confréres. The 
subordinate priests, or coadjutors, whose native title, like the 


* Physalis edulis, a plant about twelve to eighteen inches high, bearing 
bladder-like pods, enclosing a round yellow fruit, about the size of a common 
gooseberry, of a very agrecable subacid flavour. 
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others, I cannot recal, undergo a shorter and less severe period 
of initiation. Both are often dairymen, an office of great honour 
and importance ; but a Khoota is equally eligible, provided he 
goes through certain preparatory rites in order to purify himself 
for it. The especial duties of the priests are to tend the sacred 
herds just mentioned ; to conduct the periodical sacrifice of a 
calf to invoke fruitfulness among their herds; to present the 
daily offering of milk at their temples; and to superintend the 
funeral rites. Of actual or of assembled worship, they have none, 
so far as I could discover, though, individually, they offer up 
occasional prayers to an Invisible Being for recovery or preserva- 
tion from sickness. 

Their temples differ but little in appearance from the ordinary 
huts. One of them, standing in a pretty little glen, near the 
road between Jakatalla and Coonoor, I made an examination of 
at a time when the mund, about half a mile off, to which it be- 
longed was deserted by its inhabitants. Creeping in on all 
fours, I discovered, as well as the darkness permitted, that it 
contained nothing whatever but a square metal bell and a shape- 
less black stone, about twice the size of a man’s head, the latter 
placed alone on the floor at the end furthest from the entrance. 
Being unwilling to bring this out to the light, I could not 
ascertain whether its colour was natural or artificial. The size 
precluded the notion of its being an aerolite, although it is well 
known that meteoric stones have been, in the early history of 
many countries, regarded with religious awe. To this temple, I 
had often previously seen the priest from the neighbouring mund 
bring, in the early morning, a vessel of new milk; but whether 
the offering was poured out, as some say it is, as a libation, or 
merely presented and taken away again, I had no means of 
ascertaining without the risk of giving annoyance. 

It will be borne in mind that black stones have, from the 
earliest times, been objects of reverence or actual adoration from 
east to west ; as, for instance, in Mecca, also among the ancient 
Romans, and even in the western islands of Scotland, where, 
moreover, milk was offered to them. Bells, too, have been, in 
past ages, regarded with veneration, and as having mysterious 
powers over demons and evil spirits, not only by various Eastern 
races and castes, but in ancient Britain. 

The Todas believe in the existence of an invisible and 
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supreme Spirit, and in a future state, though this they seem to 
regard as one of a somewhat mundane character, inasmuch as 
buffaloes and abundance of milk are to be the portion of the 
faithful. They also pay reverence to, though they do not wor- 
ship, inferior objects, such as hills and forests and the rising sun, 
precisely as did the ancient Celts. In connection with the ador- 
ation of light, they also make an obeisance to their evening 
lamps on lighting them. The observance of this custom in 
Europe is mentioned by Edward Spencer, who, writing in 1596, 
states that, “at the kindling of fire and lighting of candles, the 
Scots and Irish use superstitious rites.”* 

The presence in their temples of large stones, which have, by 
superficial observers, been regarded as gods, has led to the belief 
that these people are idolaters; but this is certainly not the 
case. There is no doubt that the shapeless symbols are merely 
representatives of an unseen power, and not in themselves actual 
objects of worship; though with other races, preserving less 
strictly their primitive character, this original use has degene- 
rated into idolatry. The fact, therefore, that this tribe has so 
preserved to the present day, in the midst of a heathen country, 
the primary object and intention of such symbols, is one worthy 
of notice; and leads to the supposition that the Todas may be 
equally unchanged in all other respects since the earliest days of 
their corporate existence as a people. 

It would be a most interesting point to determine satisfac- 
torily whether or not the early progenitors of the Todas were 
the erectors of the numerous Druidical circles and remains 
found on their hills, and which crown the summit of almost 
every peak throughout the Nilgiri range. Several of the crom- 
lechs have, rather against the wishes of the hill-tribes, been 
examined at different times, and found to contain urns of clay 
filled with black earth, charred fragments of human bones, and 
roughly made clay figures of buffaloes, and in some instances 
bells ; the whole lying under large flat stones within the circle. 
It is to be noted, too, that these urns, as well as the bells, 
very closely resemble those that have been found in Great 
Britain. 

Within the last few months, “a set of iron implements” has 
been found in a cromlech on the southern side of the Nilgiri 


* Early Races of Scotland. 
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range. The description given of them is as yet so vague that it 
is impossible to judge of their exact character; but I believe 
that they resemble the bill-hook and sword or dagger form. 

I found cairns and other remains in the straths running up 
between the higher summits—on which, as before stated, they are 
more usually found—as stone altars, surrounded by a ring of 
smaller stones, and mounds of earth enclosed by circular walls. 

The circles are evidently regarded with veneration by the 
Todas, as well as by the Vadacas; but it is difficult to elicit 
information concerning them. Though the former tribe neither 
use sepulchral urns nor erect monuments at the present day, they 
invariably burn the remains of their dead within a circle of 
stones, and afterwards bury them there, as will be hereafter de- 
scribed ; while the presence of the buffalo images, and the simi- 
larity in make and texture of the ancient urns to the modern 
pottery of their workpeople, the Khotas, seem to indicate some 
connection between the Todas of past days and the remains in 
question. 

The Todas are especially remarkable for the practice of poly- 
andry, a custom which exists among but few tribes, as, for 
instance, in parts of Thibet and of the Himalayas, among 
the Nayrs of Malabar, and one or two other races only, A 
Toda woman often has three or four husbands, who are all 
brothers, and with each of whom she cohabits a month at a 
time. What is more singular, such young men as, by the paucity 
of women among the tribe, are prevented from obtaining a share 
in a wife, are allowed, with the permission of the fraternal hus- 
bands, to become temporary partners with them. 

Notwithstanding these singular family arrangements, the 
greatest harmony appears to prevail among all parties—hus- 
bands, wives, and lovers. The children live happily with their 
putative parents, equally well treated on every side, and as 
common to all alike, though, I believe, if any special reason 
demands it, the senior husband can claim the elder children. 

The betrothal to the first husband commences at a very early 
age; and all subsequent brothers of the bridegroom-elect be- 
come from their birth bound to the common prospective wife. 
The compact, as regards the first pair, is conducted by their 
respective male parents; the father of the bridegroom in esse 
presenting a buffalo and a new robe to the other, the acceptance 
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of which is understood to ratify the agreement. When, in due 
course of time, the marriage takes place, the bride, who is prob- 
ably about fifteen or sixteen years of age, receives from her father 
a dowry of several buffaloes, together with necklaces, armlets, and 
ear-rings. The ceremony is generally celebrated by a dance, 
which, though not of a very exciting description, seems to afford 
sufficient satisfaction to these cheerful, good-natured people. It 
consists of stamping on each foot alternately, the body being 
jerked half round at one step, and back again at the next, to the 
time of a very monotonous song. 

When about to become a mother, in place of receiving every 
comfort and consideration, the Toda woman is sent out, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, is by custom expected to go out into 
the forest, and there remain alone, protected only in case of 
stormy weather by the shelter of the bushes. After the child is 
born, it is not allowed to be seen by any-one but its parents for 
some weeks, at the end of which time it is duly named and pre- 
sented in public. 

It is a fact worth noticing that, notwithstanding the scarcity 
of women (said to be owing to the practice of female infanti- 
cide which prevailed till within a very few years ago), the Todas 
never contract marriages with the other tribes, though living 
together on most friendly terms. That there never has been any 
mixture of the races, is sufficiently evident from the strongly 
marked distinctions that continue to exist between them. 

It is not less singular, on the other hand, that, in spite of the 
system of intermarriage which has thus prevailed among the Todas 
for many generations, or it may be ages, there should not only 
be no sign of physical deterioration, but that both sexes should 
be so remarkable for their stature, pleasing exterior, and noble 
bearing. This would seem to confirm the theory that the marriage 
of relations, however closely connected, would, in cases of mutual 
faultless constitution and physical form, result in these excel- 
lences of the parents being transmitted, just as in the opposite 
case physical and mental defects common to both are transmitted, 
and even augmented. 

When a death occurs among the Todas, the corpse, covered 
over with certain aromatic herbs, is left in the hut either till 
distant friends are summoned, or until the occurrence of a propi- 
tious day for the burial; these people being firm believers in 
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lucky and unlucky days. Each night and morning of the in- 
terval between the death and the funeral, a lament or coronach 
is sung over the body by the family and relatives of the deceased. 
In this they are often joined by passing friends, or by those who 
have come for the purpose of thus testifying their respect for the 
dead, and sympathy with the survivors—a trait in the character 
of this people exhibited in many other ways, and more remark- 
ably than with even many civilised nations. 

The day of a death is observed by the immediate relatives, as 
it was among the ancient Jews, as a solemn fast. Their neck- 
laces and ear-rings are also taken off, and the hair is cnt short, 
as a sign of grief and mourning. Both sexes are obliged to 
conform to this custom on the death of a near male relation, 
though when a female dies the men do not do so. The sacred 
class, or Terralees, are exempt in either case. 

On an appointed day, the relatives from a distance having duly 
arrived in obedience to the summons, the body covered over with 
a mantle, but having the face exposed, is carried in procession on 
a sort of bier to the Terraree, or sacred ground belonging to the 
family, and, under the superintendence of the high priest at- 
tached thereto, assisted by his subordinate, is burned with certain 
solemnities and much wailing ; the relatives, prior to the corpse 
being placed on the funeral pile, cutting off a few locks from the 
head. 

The above are, however, only the preliminary honours paid to 
the dead, the principal rites being deferred to a subsequent period, 
which may be a few weeks, or as many months later. 

With a view to the coming rites, portions of the deceased’s 
ashes are saved from the pyre, and, together with the locks of 
hair, his ear-rings and other ornaments, are carefully folded in his 
own mantle, and laid by until the proper time arrives. 

The concluding ceremonies are, perhaps, the most singular 
and interesting of all the Toda customs, and I was fortunate in 
having an unusually favourable opportunity of witnessing them. 
For, familiar as some of their practices have latterly become in 
the neighbourhood of our new Hill-stations, their funeral obse- 
quies are only celebrated in the more remote parts of the moun- 
tains, and are consequently seldom seen by any European. 
Indeed, I do not know that the presence of Captain J. and 
myself would have been tolerated on the occasion to which I 
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refer, had we not been accompanied, or rather introduced, by the 
Moravian missionary, Mr. Metz, whom I have already men- 
tioned as being so much esteemed by the tribe. 

Our ride to Kapilla, the scene of these interesting rites, lay for 
some miles over a fine open undulating table-land dotted with 
enormous rhododendrons, which were loaded with clusters of 
dark crimson flowers. Gradually we got into higher ground, now 
pressing our hill-ponies up steep acclivities, now skirting the 
edge of great forest belts stretching downwards for many a mile 
into the sultry valleys at our feet, till, guided by the appearance 
of a few distant natives wending their way towards an isolated 
wood on one of the surrounding mist-covered peaks, we at length 
came within hearing of the shrill and very peculiar sound of 
Khota hautboys. 

Leaving our ponies, we entered a deep shadowy wood of moss- 
grown trees, whose gnarled and twisted stems and branches were 
also completely covered overhead and down to the ground with 
ferns, orchids, long pendent tufts of grey lichen, and parasitical 
plants, one with dark glossy leaves and an orange flower being 
especially beautiful. 

In an open space, near the centre of this shady grove, and. lit 
up by the bright rays of the midday sun, was a surging crowd of 
white-robed Todas, and half-naked Khotas with wild and excited 
looks, whose unmusical pipes drowned all other sounds. Outside 
the wood, on an open green space, stood a Toda temple, having its 
gable-ends of polished wood thickly studded over with silver 
coins of various sizes, fixed in perpendicular rows on each 
alternate plank. Near at hand was a small temporary shed, or 
ridge-shaped tent, made of pieces of native cloth, whilst at a little 
distance off was a large circular tooel, or cattle kraal, with a wall 
both higher and thickerand altogethermuch more substantial than 
usual. It was constructed of stones and sun-baked clay, the 
entrance being barred with stout poles. 

Within this enclosure stood ten splendid buffaloes, their clean 
bright skins and polished horns indicating that some pains had 
been taken to improve their naturally fine appearance. 

Crowds of women and children stood or sat about the temple, 
in which a party of the former had just placed the deceased’s 
robe and ornaments, together with two bags containing his ashes. 
With the exception of the younger children, who were naked 
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the whole were clad in clean, white, soft-looking mantles, and 
wore ear-rings and necklaces of gold and silver. A plaintive 
monotonous wail was sustained while each man arriving passed 
before and bowed towards the dead man’s ashes. 

All the males, except one or two grey-headed old patriarchs 
who sat with great dignity a little aside, now danced together in 
a circle holding hands, the Khota musicians accompanying them 
with tom-toms and pipes. 

When this was concluded half-a-dozen young men, evidently 
selected for their strength and activity, came forward, each 
carrying a long heavy club made of dark wood and pointed at 
the thicker end. Having thrown off the usual mantle, they stood 
in a kind of kilt of thick white cloth, having a red border round 
the lower edge, or skirt, the upper part of their bodies, as well 
as the legs, being bare. In this picturesque and most becoming 
costume they looked exceedingly handsome fellows, models as 
they were of muscular symmetry. At once advancing towards 
the cattle enclosure, with all the women and children running 
after them in the greatest excitement, these combatants leaped 
in among the buffaloes, the crowd instantly closing round and 
completely covering the wall, each endeavouring to get as good a 
view as possible of the coming spectacle. 

The buffaloes were, as may be supposed, alarmed by these 
unusual proceedings, and their alarm became all the greater 
when the clubmen dancing wildly in their midst commenced 
striking them with their clubs. When their panic was at its 
height the men, watching their opportunity, sprang two together 
on the necks of three of the largest animals simultaneously, 
seizing them by the horns and nostrils and endeavouring to bear 
them to the ground, and affix a collar and bell round their necks. 
This bell is of the kind usually worn by one or more animals in 
every herd when grazing, and is of the ancient four-sided form, 
made of a single plate of metal and roughly riveted. 

Marvellous was the agility displayed by these gladiators, as 
we may term them, in avoiding the savage thrusts of the huge 
sharp-pointed horns and in getting in behind them on to the 
animal’s neck, wrestling in desperate strife as they were borne 
here and there among the trampling feet, now dashed against the 
wall, now on the ground. 

To escape unhurt in such a combat was impossible, and it was 
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not long before we saw one of the men receive a dangcrous 
wound in the neck from the thrust of a horn, which ripped open 
a wide gash from the collar-bone to the ear. He at once became 
an object of the greatest solicitude among the women, and was 
led away as a hero to the small tent, where he received every 
care and attention at their gentle hands. 

As, one after another, fresh animals were attacked and borne to 
the ground with terrific struggles, those already belled and 
liberated turned on the common enemy, angrily tossing their 
formidable horns and butting so savagely that, had it not been 
for the extreme quickness and coolness of these men, some of 
them must have been killed. Their clubs now swung round and 
aloft with greater rapidity, and the heavy blows fell thicker and 
faster, the loud shouts and excited gestures of the male spectators, 
the exulting Hau, haw of the combatants, the weeping and occa- 
sional shrieks of the women, the stamping and rushing in the 
arena, the bellowing of the buffaloes, whose nostrils were covered 
with blood and foam, and the circling clouds of dust half-hiding 
the writhing mass, formed a whole more easily pictured in the 
mind than in words. A bag of the deceased’s ashes was now 
laid at the entrance to the kraal, and the high priest, taking a 
handful or two of earth, threw some of it on the ashes, and 
some into the kraal amongst the buffaloes. One of these lay 
dead in the enclosure, and the rest were one by one led, or 
rather dragged out to their final doom, struggling violently, and 
plunging right and left in vain endeavours to escape from their 
brawny captors, who still clung to their necks. Forced up to a 
post fixed in the ground, at the foot of which lay the robe, orna- 
ments, and ashes brought from the temple, the battered, bleeding 
animals were at length despatched there by the high priest’s 
sacrificial axe as an offering to the dead. 

Though the women had beheld with interest and excitement 
the torture of these unfortunate brutes, they now exhibited the 
greatest grief at their death, sitting and kneeling round the car- 
cases with clasped hands and streaming eyes, addressing them 
in the most affectionate terms, as “Are you happy ?” “Is it well 
with you ?” 

The mourners, male and female, next drew near to each other 
in couples, the man putting out first the right foot and then the 
left towards the woman he approached, who, dropping on one 
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knee, touched it with her forehead. Both parties then seated 
themselves on the ground close to and facing each other, and 
bringing their foreheads together remained in that attitude, with 
their hands placed either on each other’s knees or shoulders, the 
woman weeping aloud, and having her mantle drawn closely over 
the head. In a few minutes the man would rise, and with a 
plaintive ejaculation, go to another to perform again the same 
ceremony, invariably offering first his foot, which was always 
saluted with the forehead. 

All this weeping and wailing, divided as it was between the 
buffaloes and the dead man, had a most striking effect. So un- 
feigned did their grief appear that I could not but feel that our 
presence was an intrusion. This scene continued until the 
mourners, who formed only a portion of those present, had all 
gone through the ceremony one with the other, when the priest, 
standing by the deceased’s ashes and robe, laid on them a handful 
of what appeared to me, as far as I could see, to be some kind of 
seed or grain, and then, accompanied by the under priest, bore it 
back again with great reverence to the temple, the crowd falling 
back to permit the passage of the priests and their charge. 

With this seemed to terminate the first part of the obsequies, 
and a sudden change came over the whole scene. The dead 
buffaloes were removed by noisy parties of Khotas, who had 
either bought them, or earned them by their services just con- 
cluded ; and the crowd of Todas again assumed their every-day 
deportment, as they prepared for a general meal or feast. 

We found that the rites would not be resumed till dark, when 
the robe and ornaments were to be burned ; but, as we had no 
shelter to go to for the intervening seven hours, and no food for 
either ourselves or our ponies, which were, moreover, shivering 
from the cold of this elevated position, we were obliged to forego 
the gratification of witnessing the conclusion, but were shown 
the spot where it was to take place. This was within a circle of 
stones, exhibiting signs of many former burnings, and occupying 
a retired situation at the edge of the grove. 

In the centre of this ring, on a pile of dry wood, the priesis 
place the mantle, bags of ashes, ornaments, and wand of the 
deceased, together with gourds and grass-baskets of grain, for his 
sustenance in the other world, and the whole are ignited as the 
mourners stand round, the women with their heads still covered 
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by the mantle, and the men joining in a monotonous cry of heh- 
hey, heh-hah. Ewery vestige of the remains is on this occasion 
destroyed by fire, and the metal ornaments having been carefully 
searched for, the ashes are buried under a large flat stone in the 
centre of the circle. This done, the ornaments are taken home by 
the family with every sign of respect and affection for the lost one. 

The Khotas—Next to the Todas in point of interest, and 
probably also in antiquity of race, as well as of settlement on the 
Hills, stand the Khotas, though the two races have nothing in 
common either as regards physical development, countenance, 
usages, or dwellings. 

A party of Khotas seated, as I have often seen them, in the 
evening, outside their dingy huts, presents an exceedingly wild and 
weird appearance. Thin and spare in form, and very black, the 
men wear only a dirty cloth round the loins, and the uncomely 
women the common wrapper of the country. The bare heads of 
both sexes are shaggy, with matted locks of dusty hair, sometimes 
tied in a knot behind, and invariably uncombed from the day of 
their birth. This is very different in nature from that of the Toda, 
and could it by any possibility be disentangled would be found 
naturally long and straight, instead of curly and clustering ; the 
bushy beard is also absent, and every feature is of an opposite 
character to those of the tribe with which they are so closely in 
contact ; the countenance being entirely destitute of that intelli- 
gent and pleasing expression so noticeable in the other. 

Dirty in their dwellings and persons, they are also unclean 
feeders, devouring dead cattle, putrid flesh, birds of prey, or 
vermin, with as much apparent relish as fresh buffalo-meat, for 
which, unlike the Todas, they have a great predilection. I have 
myself seen a Khota carry home for food a dead rat thrown out 
of the stable a day or two previously by my ghorawallah. Prac- 
tising such habits, it is not to be wondered at that the Todas con- 
sider them an unclean people. 

On the other hand, they are a peaceful and industrious race, 
ingenious artisans, and indispensable to the other tribes, for whom 
they manufacture gold and silver ornaments, pottery, agricultural 
implements, wood-work, and baskets, besides acting, as already 
described, in the capacity of musicians at the funeral and other 
ceremonies of their less skilled neighbours. For these varied 
services they receive payment from the Todas in coin or buffaloes, 
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and from the Vadacas in grain and other produce. It is to be 
observed though, that they do not, like the latter, hire themselves 
out as labourers, but preserve a certain independence, entirely 
confining their mechanical labours to the supply of their own 
wants and those of these two tribes; I never saw a Khota 
labouring either for a European, or on the public works, which 
at Jakatalla gave employment to so many of the neighbouring 
Vadacas. 

Though their pottery (made exclusively by the women) is of a 
coarse and inferior quality, many of their gold and silver orna- 
ments are, as will be seen by an examination of the necklace 
before noticed, artistic in conception, and exceedingly well 
executed. Its solid beads on either side are alternate polygonal 
cubes, and double rings of pellets, and are evidently cast in a 
mould; the centre ornament is an oval of more elaborate design, 
and is of beaten silver. One of their chief musical instruments is 
the pipe, also before mentioned as being used at the Toda funerals, 
and of this I managed to obtain the specimen exhibited. It is a 
sort of hautboy, being played by means of a reed, and having a 
bell-mouth, which is remarkably well made out of a solid piece 
of hard wood. I cannot, however, say much in favour of the 
musical properties of this instrument, the tones of which are loud 
and harsh, and bear an inferior resemblance to those of the 
Highland bagpipes. 

It is probable that the Khotas have been as long resident on 
the Hills as the Todas, to whom they were doubtless originally, 
as at the present time, inferior, both physically and in general 
condition, Their ability as artisans is as much the result of 
manual dexterity as of intelligence, in which they are by no 
means superior to the Todas. 

As there were in the days of Adam, pastoral tribes and 
mechanical (“such as have cattle,” as well as “artificers in brass 
and iron”), each following their own special occupation, so these 
two tribes may have held their present position with regard to 
one another through successive ages to the present time. 

The Khota tongue is said, by those who have examined it 
critically, to be in its root and origin allied to that of the Todas, 
though, as far as mere sound goes, which is the only experience 
of it that I possess, they are very unlike; nor do the two tribes 
understand one another. 
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In place of the deep pectoral and sonorous tones of the Toda, 
who always speaks with dignity and deliberation, the Khota has 
a rapid utterance with a somewhat nasal twang. The similarity 
that really exists in the formation of some words is, however, 
worthy of careful notice. 

Though occupied chiefly as artisans, the Khotas, like their 
neighbours, keep up herds of buffaloes, and, moreover, cultivate 
the ground to some extent, producing fair crops of grain, millet, 
garlic, mustard, poppy, pulse of several kinds, and what at first 
much surprised me, of our well-known garden flower called 
“prince’s feather.”* The mustard is not used by them as far as 
I could learn, but is grown as an article of exchange, or barter 
with the low-country people ; but the poppy is largely consumed 
among themselves, in the form of opium. Each family has a 
larger or smaller patch of land, not generally close to its dwelling, 
but in any suitable spot on the neighbouring verdant slopes. The 
effect thus produced is often very beautiful: at one season sheets 
of scarlet poppy set in green; at another, of yellow-flowered 
mustard alternating with brilliant ridges of crimson amaranthus, 
suggest rather the idea of ornamental “ribbon border” gardens of 
native design than practical farming. 

The prince’s feather is grown for its seed, which is called keerie; 
mixed with the flour of other grain, it is much used as food in 
the shape of porridge. As is very generally the case among un- 
civilised tribes, a great proportion of the field work is performed 
by the women, whose, in this instance, not very pleasing form 
and features are by no means improved thereby. In addition to 
daily household duties, it is also their business to thrash out and 
winnow the grain, which latter operation they perform just out- 
side their huts seated on a clean grass-mat. Raising the corn 
or seed in baskets to the full upward extent of the arms, they 
pour it out so that the wind shall carry the chaff to one side. 
Afterwards the grain is parched a light brown colour, and finally 
ground between two stones, the meal being most ordinarily 
used in the form of porridge. Every hut has in front a threshing- 
floor made of sun-baked and evenly smoothed clay, and this is a 
favourite place of resort in the evening. 

Though, like the Todas, they have numerous buffaloes, these 
keep them for an entirely opposite purpose; for, whereas the 
others feed them solely for the sake of their milk, and never use 


* Amaranthus tristis. 
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them for food, the Khotas do not milk them at all, but kill them 
as required, for the sake of their flesh only. It has been stated 
that they make no use whatever of their buffaloes, neither 
slaughtering them nor milking them, but this is an error. They 
use a good deal of the meat, more or less fresh, and are also in 
the habit of drying strips of it in the sun for future use, like the 
biltong of the South Africans. 

The Khotas number at the present time probably about two 
thousand souls. One of their largest villages is that at Khotagiri, 
close to which I took up my abode for several weeks, on two 
different occasions. Though, as has been seen, the Toda munds 
never comprise more than four or five huts, the Khota villages 
cover some extent of ground, and the dwellings are of an entirely 
different character to the others, in form as well as material. 
These are simply rough square built cabins, with ridge roofs, 
thatched with grass, the walls being a mixture of clay and 
buffalo dung plastered over a framework of wattle and posts. 

In each village are separate temples for the men and women, 
the larger, intended for the male sex, being dedicated to an 
imaginary deity,and the other to an equally mythological goddess. 
These temples, if they can be so called, are built similarly to the 
huts, except that they have the upper part of the gable-ends 
open, and the chief temple, which is double the size of an or- 
dinary dwelling, is distinguished by several tall poles projecting 
above the ridge, and having feathers and bits of cloth attached 
and fluttering in the breeze. I was freely allowed to enter the 
large temple at Khotagiri, but found it a mere empty shed, no 
stones or symbols of any kind being visible. This confirmed 
what I had previously heard, namely, that the religion of these 
people does not partake of idolatry in any degree whatever, all 
their deities, of which there are several of both sexes, being 
purely ideal. 

They have no separate sacred class like the Todas, though each 
village appears to have a family claiming an hereditary right to 
the priesthood, and from it a suitable man is selected to perform 
their simple and not very frequent religious ceremonies. He is 
paid and maintained by the rest for doing so, and is exempted 
from all manual labour so long as he continues to hold the office. 
The principal festival of their calendar is an annual one, lasting 
for several days, and held apparently for the purpose of invoking 
prosperity for their manufactures and tillage. 
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As with the Jews, the Kaffirs, and many savage races, as well 
as with the Celts of old, the new moon is observed as a season of 
festival. Once a year at this time, the different trades of the 
village bring to the temple an offering of their first-fruits, each 
presenting a specimen of his own craft, being the first article 
manufactured in the commencing year. After this, a feast (to 
which every family in the place has previously been called on 
by the priest to contribute) is held in the temple with many in- 
troductory forms. A general dance takes place after dark round 
a blazing fire to the music of pipes and tom-toms. It was a 
striking scene to witness these wild-looking half-naked figures 
gesticulating and singing round the brightly blazing pile, clapping 
their hands in time to the fantastic dance. 

In reference to this ancient custom of dancing at particular 
changes of the moon, I cannot resist quoting the following extract 
from Strabo, given in Col. Forbes-Leslie’s Karly Races of Scotland: 
“The Celtiberians sacrifice to a nameless god every full moon at 
night, before their doors, the whole family passing the night in 
dancing and festival.” This exactly describes the above scene, as 
well as many similar ones that I have witnessed among the races 
of South Africa. 

Besides their modern temples there are some very interesting 
carved stones in’ different parts of the Hills which have appa- 
rently been erected at distant epochs. These most probably 
belong to this race, seeing that they are the only hill-people 
acquainted with the use of tools. 

I accidentally discovered a very curious and perfect object of 
this character, and of evident antiquity, when shooting at the 
head of the Khotagiri Pass. In searching for a quail which had 
fallen into a dense bit of jungle, through which it was difficult 
to make a way, I came suddenly on a beautiful kistvaen, or per- 
haps dolmen, for it partook of the characters of each. It con- 
sisted of several large vertical slabs forming three sides of an 
oblong square, and having others laid horizontally on the top as 
a roof. It was divided by a centre slab into two cells, or com- 
partments, the whole interior, that is to say, the inner face of 
each slab, being covered over with carving. The nature of these 
has now completely escaped my memory, and unfortunately a 
carefully made sketch which I took at the time was afterwards 
lost in the Mysore country, together with my collection of 
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portraits of the different hill-tribes; and of Toda songs and 
traditions ; the latter, written in German, had been kindly pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Metz, who had collected them among the 
natives. 

Referring to these carved stones, it may not be out of place 
here to remind you of the eastern character of some of the sym- 
bols found on the incised monoliths in our own country; the 
elephant, for instance, being one frequently met with in Scotland. 

The Khotas, unlike their aristocratic neighbours, who all rank 
equal in the social scale, are of different individual degrees of 
wealth, and consequent consideration. The funeral rites of the 
poorer are of necessity of a very simple character, the body being 
burned by the friends without ceremony, and the ashes forthwith 
buried. When a well-to-do Khota dies, the body is placed on the 
funeral pyre with some form, and the ashes are at the end of the 
year collected by the friends and carried in procession to the place 
of sepulture, the final honours very much resembling those in 
vogue among the Todas. 

The Kurumbas.—A)out two-thirds of the way down the moun- 
tain sides, which at that height are encircled by a continuous 
belt of forest, we find the Kurumbas, the third of the hill-tribes, 
properly so-called.* They, in their turn, differ widely from both 
of those that have been described. Their language has a great 
many words belonging to, and seemingly borrowed from, the Toda, 
a fact doubtless due merely to their local position midway be- 
tween that race and the Erulas, whose strange mixture of various 
low-country languages forms another portion of the Kurumba vo- 
cabulary. They have no written character, and their tongue is 
rather a jargon of corrupted dialects than a language. 

It is not to be wondered at that strange and mysterious stories 
should be circulated and credited of a people whose dwelling is 
in the recesses of an unhealthy jungle, avoided alike by natives 
and Europeans, haunted by wild beasts, and all but impenetrable. 
Seldom visible, even at a distance, they fly from the approach of 
civilised man with extraordinary agility, slipping over the steepest 
crags like the monkeys, their companions, and instantaneously 


* This tribe is of another race from the shepherd Kurumbas, described by 
Sir Walter Elliot as having a distinct priesthood, and worshipping the god 
Bhyon. The Nilgiri tribe have neither cattle nor sheep, and, in language, 
dress, and customs, have no affinity whatever with their namesakes. 
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disappearing into the forest-depths. I cannot, however, bear out 
the popular statements, either that “they have their dwelling in 
the tops of the highest trees,” or are “thickly covered with hair.” 
Their chief food is wild roots and berries, or grain soaked in water, 
with occasional porcupines or polecats. Their dwellings are no- 
thing more than a few branches piled together like heaps of dead 
brushwood in a plantation, often simply holes or clefts among the 
rocks. Their clothing is, with the males, a small dirty cloth round 
the loins; and with the females, a rag thrown on any way that its 
condition and size render most available. 

With no regular supply of food beyond a little patch of millet 
here and there in some open spot, which receives no other pre- 
paration beyond being scratched with a stick before sowing, and 
with only a few plantains or occasional jack-fruit, their starvation 
would be at times inevitable, but for certain allowances from the 
Vadacas in the form of grain, bestowed on them through fear of 
their supposed demonocracy and power of evil. For example, 
when any of those industrious, but most superstitious of agricul- 
turalists, are about to commence the ploughing of their land, it 
is absolutely indispensable for good luck that the first furrow 
should be turned over by a Kurumba, otherwise the evil power 
at his command might be let loose to blight the expected crop. 
The wily savage, who, though evincing an extraordinary respect 
for the lordly Toda, despises the more wealthy Vadaca, is cun- 
ning enough to encourage the dread and secret dislike, in which 
he sees that he is held, the former owing to his strange immunity 
from the jungle fever and wild beasts, so dreaded by others,and the 
latter to his own repulsive personal appearance. He accordingly 
demands, as a preparatory sacrifice, a calf, or a goat, or a cock, ac- 
cording to the means of the occupier of the land, thus enhancing 
the solemnity of the ceremony to his own profit. A quantity of 
the native porridge being made for the occasion is also partaken 
of by all present. In return for the important protection sup- 
posed to be conferred by the foregoing rites, the neglect of which 
the Vadacas consider as certain to entail loss and disaster, and 
further, in order to ensure fortunate harvest weather, the magical 
Kurumba is again summoned when the season arrives, to reap 
the first handful of corn, receiving for his own use a liberal per- 
centage on the crop. The women eke out their miserable exist- 
ence by collecting gum and wild honey, for which they find a 
sale among the Hindoos. 
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The appearance of these rude people is wretched and even dis- 
agreeable. Low in stature, they are also ill-made; the com- 
plexion is of an unhealthy hue, and their heads are thinly covered 
with mangy-looking hair. They have bleared eyes, a rather wide 
mouth, and often projecting teeth. Spare to leanness, there is 
also a total absence of any apparent muscle, and the arms and 
legs are as much like black sticks as human limbs. 

The tribe is widely scattered round the range, and is believed to 
number nearly nine hundred. Their religion resembles that of the 
Hindoos, so far as one can say that they have any religion at all, for 
they have neither priests nor temples. Their chief god is the popu- 
lar Rangasawmie, but he receives no further notice than the small 
and easily-paid attentions of a plantain or a little grain laid be- 
fore his stone image. No such ceremony as marriage exists 
among these people, who live together like the brute creation. 
Their dead are sometimes burned, sometimes buried; in either 
case, with as little form or trouble as possible. They are, in 
short, among the most debased types of mankind. 

The Erulas—tThe Erulas have been mentioned as inhabiting 
the immense tracts of forest clothing the lower ranges of the 
Hills, and, in fact, extend nearly to their base; so that they are 
less strictly hill-tribes than the others, though regarded as such 
by the inhabitants of the adjoining plains. 

In point of numbers, they are rather superior to the last men- 
tioned tribe, and are divided into two hereditarily distinct 
classes, an upper and a lower, the latter of which comprises the 
bulk of the people. This division is not in any way connected 
with their religion, but is altogether a social matter; and it is 
one the peculiarity of which becomes more striking when we 
reflect on their degraded and poverty stricken state, and on the 
fact that class distinctions, otherwise than for religious reasons, 
do not prevail among any of their neighbours. 

In general appearance, the Erulas are something between the 
Kurumbas and the Hindoo pariah, but their hair is more abun- 
dant than that of the former, and they are altogether less 
wretched looking specimens of humanity, though by no means 
either well formed or pleasing in expression. The only appre- 
ciable difference between the upper and the lower classes is, that 
the former are perhaps more frequently decorated with necklaces 
and bracelets, made of dried berries or of millet straw, and some- 
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times have large rings of silver in the ears. The dress is similar 
to that of the Kurumbas. 

Their dwellings, though but rough sheds, are a degree or two 
better than those of the latter; and they provide their idol, 
Rangasawmie, with a rude shelter from the weather. They have 
very few religious rites beyond the simple offering made to it, 
and the occasional sacrifice of a cock to propitiate evil spirits. 

This custom is interesting, as having existed from the earliest 
ages among partially civilised races, in widely separated coun- 
tries, both of the old and new world. In the East, we find it prac- 
tised at the present day, as of old,among several wild tribes of India, 
by the Cingalese and others. Its progress westward is traceable 
among the Arabs; and, coming to the western limit of Europe, 
it is found to have existed, not only in the sun worship of the 
Celts, but to have been practised both in Scotland and Ireland to 
within a comparatively recent period. 

In respect to food, these people fare no better then their half- 
starved neighbours, the Kurumbas. <As they bestow no labour 
on the ground, simply sowing their grain in a careless manner 
on any half-cleared patch that offers itself, the produce is natu- 
rally not very great, and the little there is, is never harvested 
nor stored. The daily supply is cut just as required, and so long 
as any remains they give themselves no care for the future, but 
consume what they want on the spot, roughly beating out the 
erain, and parching it in a rude and primitive way on heated 
stones. At other seasons, their food consists of wild fruits, 
roots, and berries. In times of drought, these precarious 
means of subsistence frequently fail them, and many die of 
starvation: a fact which, nevertheless, fails to teach any lesson 
of prudence or industry to the survivors. In the monsoon, the tribe 
is scattered in all directions, each individual seeking his own 
subsistence without any regard to the rest, begging or stealing, 
according to circumstances. 

The funeral rites, or rather practices, of the Erulas are most 
singular; but, as I have not witnessed these myself, I can only 
speak from the description of others. The almost universal 
Indian custom of cremation is not resorted to at all; but each 
of the two classes has its peculiar burial-place as follows. 
Within a hut of considerable size, placed a little apart from the 
village, is a large and very deep pit dug in the centre of the 
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earthen floor. The opening into this hole is covered over with 
the trunks of young trees laid close together, side by side, with 
a mound of earth raised over them. This is removed for the recep- 
tion of each fresh corpse, which is flung in headlong like that 
of a dog, without any ceremony or preparation whatever. 

Like the Kurumbas, they have no notion of marriage, but 
live promiscuously one with the other, save that the two classes 
keep themselves to themselves. 

Both these unfortunate races have doubtless retrograded, men- 
tally and physically, under their long continued endurance of 
hardship, and are, probably, in a lower and more debased condi- 
tion at the present day, than ages ago, on their first arrival in 
the locality. 

In conclusion, it is difficult to believe that any of the tribes I 
have thus endeavoured to describe (excepting, of course, the 
Vadacas) can be in any way allied to the inhabitants of the 
plains ; whilst it appears almost impossible as regards the Todas, 
a tribe as distinct from all its various surrounding neighbours as 
an oasis in the desert. Superior in physique, countenance, and 
character, free from the inherent thirst for blood so universal 
among all wild races, and yet brave and courageous, by moral 
influence alone exercising dominion over larger tribes, exclusively 
pastoral, practising polyandry, speaking an unknown tongue, 
believing in an invisible deity,—they stand totally isolated in 
the very midst of an enormous population of civilised and pro- 
gressing people, of an utterly different religion ; and after, it may 
be, thousands of years, still retain unchanged their primitive 
character, and the observance of religious rites and customs prac- 
tised in prehistoric times. 

There is no doubt that all these hill-tribes are aborigines of 
the peninsula of India, the whole area of which was probably 
once occupied by them. Some have thought it possible that 
they may all have been originally of one race; and others, in 
like manner, have argued that, even in the extreme instances of 
the Toda and the Kurumba, the difference in physical character 
may be attributed to the nature of the regions they respectively 
inhabit. This is allowing extraordinary power to such influ- 
ences, and is, moreover, entirely contradicted by actual fact in the 
case of the Khotas. That tribe, occupying precisely the same regions 
as the Todas, is as opposite to'them in physical character as is 
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the Kurumba. Why, unless originally different, should one 
tribe have short clustering hair, with bushy beards, while another 
in the same district has long straight locks, with little or no 
beard? why should the one tribe be brown, with women fair, 
and the other have both sexes perfectly black? and what 
influence of climate could convert a Kurumba’s nose into a 
Roman one ? 

It is very probable that the two most degraded of these tribes - 
—namely, the Erulas and Kurumbas—were originally one, and 
that the slight physical differences existing between them may 
have resulted from the nature of their respective situations 
and consequent modes of life. The Todas and Khotas, however, 
can never have been one people; and the characterising 
differences of the present day must have always been equally 
marked. The preservation of their respective characteristics 
may be due to the fact of these tribes having escaped pursuit, 
or even observation, at the hands of the successive subjugators 
of the country, owing to the lofty and inaccessible retreat 
which they selected for themselves in the Nilgiri mountains. 
The Todas might, indeed, have been located there in earlier ages, 
not only previous to the irruption of the Hindoos across the 
Indus and through the plains of the Deccan, but anterior to the 
nations that preceded them, and possibly from the earliest ages. 
The Erulas and Kurumbas, flying thither for refuge, and finding 
the summit already in possession of a superior people, would 
naturally shelter themselves in the untenanted solitudes lower 
down, hiding in the dense forest of the mountain sides as at the 
present day. Their partial inoculation with the religion and 
language of neighbouring races seems also to confirm the theory 
of isolation in respect to the other, and further removed, tribes. 
In the Todas, therefore, is it not possible that we may have a 
remnant of one of the earliest races that inhabited Asia whose 
rites and customs, if not introduced into Europe by a westward 
migration, were doubtless analogous to those of the Celts of 
Britain? May they not be a living link connecting the present 
with ages of which we still know next to nothing, and in their 
singular social customs, religious rites, and even personal ap- 
pearance may we not picture to ourselves, probably with a very 
near approach to accuracy, the scenes and people of an era 
coeval with, or even prior to, the stone monuments which on 
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their mountains, as in this land, have so long excited our interest 
and speculation ? 

The Todas have been, in turn, considered as outcast Jews, 
Roman colonists, and Celto-Scythians; one writer asks if they 
could be Aryans, or might not rather be Turanians, and another 
propounds their affinity to the Tasmanians. I do not pre- 
sume to advance an opinion on so difficult a subject as this, but 
have thought it interesting to point out the striking analogy that 
exists between their rites, customs, and monuments, and those of 
the Celts of Early Britain,an analogy not unknown to antiquarians. 
On the other hand, I have drawn attention to the many points 
of resemblance existing between them and the Kaffirs. The 
number of these I might have added to, for I have left unnoticed 
here some with which I was much struck at the time. I have 
also glanced at the few points they have in common with the 
Jews of old, and also with the ancient Romans, whose coins 
have, by the way, been found plentifully in the Deccan. 

Though I do not deduce any theory of origin from the above 
resemblances, they are equally entitled to notice with the former, 
and may possibly qualify the soundness of conclusions that have 
been drawn from Celtic analogy. 

The real origin of the Todas and Khotas is a question which, 
if ever to be elucidated, we are not, as yet perhaps, sufficiently 
acquainted with their language satisfactorily to determine, and I 
would earnestly recommend the subject to this Society as one 
worthy of its investigation, There is, in fact, hardly any more 
inviting field for the anthropologist than that of Hindostan, almost 
every quarter of which furnishes wild tribes of whose history 
little is known. There were two others of these which interested 
me very much, namely, the Brinjarries and the Niadis. 

The former are the gypsies of India, a nomadic tribe roaming 
the Deccan with large herds of bullocks. The lineaments of the 
white race are plainly visible in their sable countenances. Their 
dress, too, is a partial approach to that of the European, though 
the tall handsome women wear very singular armlets, bangles, 
and necklaces. One of the latter which I procured, will be 
found worth the inspection of those acquainted with other eastern 
ornaments of that nature. 

The other tribe, that of the Niadis, is of a totally opposite 
character. They are a wretched people scattered over the low 
hills and waste districts of Malabar. They are nearly naked, but 
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are only to be seen at some little distance, generally in parties of 
ten or twelve, and invariably retreat on the approach of 
strangers. They attracted the attention of my party by howling 
in the most unearthly tones, from a rising ground several hundred 
yards from the road. Looking at them through the glass, they 
were seen to be miserably thin and wretched-looking creatures 
of the wildest possible aspect. By the advice of a Hindoo kotwal, 
T put down a few annas on a rock by the roadside, for which, as 
soon as we were at a safe distance, they raced down howling and 
chattering like so many wild beasts. 

Cock sacrifice is practised by these people also, and no doubt 
many interesting customs and rites might be discovered if pro- 
perly investigated ; but I must not digress from my subject ; my 
only reason for thus incidentally mentioning either of these tribes 
is to show what material exists for inquiry among the tribes of 
Southern India, whether on the hills or on the plains. 

To return for a moment to the former, I may add in conclusion 
that the Todas and Khotas of the present day are unfortunately 
degenerating. Both tribes are, I think, naturally capable of 
considerable improvement, both mentally and morally, but, so far 
as I saw, and especially in the case of the former, their contact 
with the European has hitherto produced only its too common 
results, intoxication, licentiousness, and cupidity, threatening to 
add to the long list of so-called uncivilised races that the white 
man has assisted to demoralise. 


Art. III.—PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF CASIMIR THE 
GREAT.* 





CASIMIR the Great was one of the most famous kings of Poland. 
He succeeded his father, Ladislas, who fought the battle of 
Plowce in 1331, against the warrior monks of the Teutonic order, 


* Postac Kazimiérza Wielkiego wedlug wymiaréw dokonanych przy przekla- 
daniu szczatkow jego w dniu 7ym Lipca 1869 r. oznaczona przez Prof. Dra. 
J. Majera. (Z2ma Tabl. litogr.) Krakow: 1869. 

(The Physical Characters of King Casimir the Great. From Measure- 
ments taken during the Transposition of his Remains on the 7th of July, 
1869. Determined by Professor Dr. Joseph Majer. With two lithographic 
plates. Cracow: Printed at the Jagellonic University. 1869.) 
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and gained a complete victory over them. The Teutonic knights 
had been invited one hundred years before to come from the 
Holy Land to repress the unbelieving Lithuanians, which they did, 
and had a large tract of land and many castles allotted to them. 
After which Ladislas found them to be the most dangerous 
neighbours of Poland. This led to the battle of Plowce, in which 
the religious knights were defeated. Ladislas died two years 
afterwards, in 1333, at the age of 70, and left his son Casimir 
to succeed him. Casimir made large concessions of territory 
to Bohemia and to the Teutonic order to maintain peace, rebuilt 
many cities, favoured foreign settlers, protected agriculture, put 
a stop to the oppressions the nobles practised upon the peasantry, 
issued the first code of laws, and incorporated the Russian prin- 
cipality of Halich with Poland. He died in the year 1370, and 
was buried in the fine Gothic Cathedral of Cracow. 

On the 5th of July, 1869, an extraordinary event took place 
at Cracow, which moved all Poland. The restoration of the tomb 
of Casimir in the cathedral of Warvel was undertaken. The famous 
monarch had been buried five hundred years. On opening the erypt 
they perceived on its floor the bones of the great king, his crown, 
his sceptre, and other metallic objects, mingled with the dust of 
his coffin, of his robes, and of his body. It is unnecessary to 
relate the history of the pious and solemn acts which were per- 
formed on such a discovery. They collected the relics carefully 
in a temporary chest, and deposited them afterwards in another 
of metal, and replaced them in their ancient place of repose. 
During this double act of transposition, which was naturally 
accomplished in the presence of numerous assistants deputed by 
the clergy, by the different corporations of the country, and of the 
high functionaries ; during the writing of the procés-verbal,enumer- 
ating every bone and every object of the relics of the king, Pro- 
fessors Kozubowski and Majer, who were charged with the 
transposition of these remains, succeeded in taking and noting 
down some measurements of the skull and of the bones of the 
limbs. At the same time Mr. J. Matejko made a sketch of the 
king’s cranium.* 

* It was Matejko who painted the great picture of “The Division of 
Poland”, which was exhibited in the Exposition of 1867 at Paris, in the 
Austrian Saloon, where it attracted crowds of spectators. This picture was 


purchased by the Emperor of Austria for 100,000 francs. His more recent 
work, “ The Union of Poland and Lithuania, 1569”, is a chef-d’euvre. 
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Such were the materials Professor Majer has used for his 
memoir, such the circumstances, anything but favourable to 
rigorous observation, to which he was obliged to submit. The 
work of Professor Majer has for its object to profit by these 
positive but imperfect observations, in order to construct an 
image as faithful as possible of the exterior of the great king of 
the Poles, supporting itself upon the anatomical knowledge of the 
proportions of the human body in general, as well as upon 
craniological data in particular. He endeavours, in the first place, 
to verify in this way the justness of the following words of the 
Polish chronicler Dlugosza :—“ Vir statura elevata, corpore crasso, 
Fronte venerabili, crine circino et abundanti, barba promissa.” 

Professor Majer has accomplished the task he has imposed 
upon himself with much ability and knowledge. His learning 
and his great experience in handling scientific facts have helped 
him to arrive at conclusions the most certain and exact possible 
upon the questions which occupied his attention, concerning 
which he has derived advantage from the labours of Carus, 
Liharzik, as well as older authors, as Pierer, Feigel, Reinhard, etc. 
The result of his researches concerning the stature of Casimir the 
Great may be stated thus :—Length of femur, 19°5 inches ; that 
of tibia, 16.5 inches; of both together, 36 inches. Length of 
humerus, 13 inches; of ulna, 11 inches; of the two combined, 
24 inches. 

These are Austrian measures, and the Austrian foot is 12.5 
inches English, so that the Austrian inch is about a twelfth of 
an inch longer than the English inch. 

By calculating the stature from these data, according to the 
ratio of Carus, the king was 6 feet 4 inches in height ; according 
to that of Liharzik, 6 feet 2 inches to 6 feet 3 inches. By taking 
the middle value of these, 6 feet 3 inches, this stature expressed 
in-English measure would have been 6 feet 6 inches English ; so 
that it might well be designated statwra elevata by the ancient 
chronicler. As to the expression of Dlugosza, corpore crasso, this 
has not been confirmed ; for, unless there is an error in the 
measurement of the clavicle, it may be concluded that Casimir 
was rather slender than stout. In what concerns the cranium of 
Casimir, Professor Majer, not being able to inspect it at leisure, does 
not give us any details as to its form; and in replacing this want 
by the figure of the skull represented upon Plate 1, after the de- 
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sign—which we are assured is very faithful—of Mr. Matejko, he 
makes only this remark: “In general, the contours of the skull 
of Casimir the Great present in every part curves gently arched, 
without offering in this respect anystriking contrast. The superior 
maxillary being but slightly prominent, renders the facial angle 
relatively considerable” (page 22). The dimensions taken from 
the skull of Casimir afford the following measurements:—Length 
(E),7'4 inches—=188 millimetres. Breadth (F),6inches—= 151 muil- 
limetres. Cephalic index (J), 805. Height (Carus), frontal (a), 5 
inches = 127 millimetres. Parietal (b), 5-2 inches — 132 mil- 
limétres. Occipital (¢),4°7 inches 118 mallimétres. Consequently 
Professor Majer, following Dr. Weisbach, who erroneously places 
the limit between brachycephaly and dolichocephaly at the cepha- 
lic index of 82, ranges the cranium of Casimir under the dolicho- 
cephalic type of Retzius. To judge from the design of Matejko 
it was dolichocephalic, still its index proves it to be brachycephalic 
in the sense of Von Baer, and Barnard Davis, swb-brachycephalic 
in that of Broca and Welcher. 

Finally, anthropology, properly so-called, occupies only a sub- 
ordinate place in the memoir of Professor Majer; nevertheless 
there may be found in it many data sufficiently interesting and 
useful. In my opinion, it is impossible not to recognise in our 
learned professor of Anthropology of Cracow the great merit of 
having collected this observation, which, without him, would have 
been lost, and of having added, by his excellent memoir, a new 
fact, although incomplete, to our craniological notions upon men 
illustrious in history. Our king Casimir was a superior man, a 
very liberal and wise legislator, a capable and energetic restorer, 
able in organisation, and an excellent administrator cf his State, 
which he inherited in a ruined condition, entirely overthrown by 
intestinal struggles and by external invasions, that had ravaged 
it for two centuries. 

For my part, I have two things to remark upon Casimir the 
Great, anthropologically considered, as the result of the work of 
Professor Majer. The first concerns the question of heredita- 
bility of type. The stature of Casimir was in extreme contrast 
with that of his father, Ladislas (the dwarf), surnamed Cubitalis, 
on account of his very small stature, which did not prevent him 
from being an exceedingly brave warrior, and a man of a most 
energetic and persistent character, which he proved in the numer- 
ous vicissitudes and misfortunes that befel him. My second re- 
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mark concerns the cranial type of the Slave race, which did not 
exist in Casimir. The last of the Piast dynasty, which was of 
pure Slavic origin and was very little mixed with foreign blood, 
Casimir had a head which | do not hesitate to regard as truly 
Germanic. This circumstance, if we do not hold it to be a strictly 
individual case, might equally serve as an argument against the 
hereditary transmissibility of type. Casimir was dolichocephalic, 
whilst he had only a very small portion of German blood in his 
veins. His mother and his grandmother were Polish princesses. 
As for his great grandmothers, for ten ascending generations, reach- 
ing to the tenth century, he had only two, the fourth and the 
seventh, who were German princesses; all the others were 
Ruthenians—.e., Russniaks, or Little Russians, and Bohemians. 
We might, therefore, have had every reason to expect to find in 
the last of the Piasts the most brachycephalic cranial type. 


IsIDORE KOPERNICKI. 


The learned writer of this notice of Professor Majer’s curious 
work will, we are sure, excuse a few further words upon the crani- 
ology of the ancient Polish king, Casimir the Great. It appears 
from Dr. Kopernicki’s recital that the king’s skull was, if reco- 


vered in a perfect state, too hastily reinterred to allow of its being 
properly examined, measured, and delineated. This is the too 
common result of the superstitious feelings with which such ob- 
jects are usually beheld by official, clerical, and incompetent 
persons. Such was the case also when Dante’s cranium was dis- 
covered in 1865, by a Commission appointed by the Italian Go- 
vernment. The measurements made were not so complete as 
they ought to have been, and no photograph was taken. Hence 
the doubts and differences of opinion which afterwards were ex- 
pressed. The examination of the remains of King Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, which was so well reported by Professor von 
Diiben, was much more satisfactory. (Konung Carl den Tolftes 
dodssitt, Stockholm, 1860.) 

The restoration of the skull of Casimir in Plate 1 of Professor 
Majer’s essay is apparently somewhat of a work of art from the 
hands of the accomplished artist Matjeko, not a precise mathe- 
matical facsimile. It is rather the production of a painter than 
that of an anatomist. Still in its general aspect this sketch may, 
without hesitation, be pronounced to resemble a Russian skull. 
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It has the bony conformation of a Russian skull, yet together 
with a finer air about some parts of the face. The frontal bone 
is somewhat low, giving rise to an appearance of slight depression 
of forehead. The extremity of the nasal bones seems too promi- 
nent, as if they had been broken across and had united again. 
And the anterior nasal spine is so robust and projecting, as to lead 
to a doubt of its correct representation,—whether it may not be 
exaggerated. The entire absence of the spheno-temporal suture 
looks very like an omission. The declination of the frontal bone 
is more likely to be exact. 

We entirely concur in Dr, Kopernicki’s earlier assertion that 
the proportions of the skull are such that it ought to be regarded 
as brachycephalic. With regard to his opinion that it has a Ger- 
manic rather than Slavic form, it should not be forgotten that a 
large number of true German crania are really brachycephalic, 
although they are not so uniformly so and not so decidedly so as 
the skulls of Slavic people; so that it seems to us to be quite 
doubtful whether the cranium of King Casimir can be quoted 
with any degree of confidence against the law of hereditary trans- 
mission of forms. Ep. Journ. ANTH. 





Art. IV—HEREDITARY GENIUS* 





THE transmission of qualities of different kinds, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, from parent to offspring, is, in many respects, 
one of the most interesting, and at the same time one of the 
most perplexing, topics connected with anthropology. Here, 
as in many other matters relating to man, the study of natural 
history is calculated to throw much, and important light on the 
subject. The hereditary descent of endowments is more ap- 
parent, but possibly not more real, more direct, or more exten- 
sive in the case of animals than it is in the case of man; and 
it may fairly be assumed, from all that we know on the subject, 
that corresponding and very similar, if not identical, influences 
and results prevail in each case. Breeders of certain animals 
have put this fact to the test, have experimented much upon it, 

* Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By 
Francis Galton, F.R.S.P. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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and base their proceedings upon a knowledge of the princi- 
ples deducible from these investigations. The entire subject is 
one which well deserves a careful consideration, although it re- 
quires to be followed up with caution. And not only are curious 
and deeply interesting phenomena observable while so engaged, 
but some real, practical, and extremely valuable results may be 
obtained from the labour thus expended. 

Mr. Galton has produced a work bearing on the subject 
upon which we are now writing, for which he is entitled to the 
thanks of anthropologists generally, and indeed of all who are 
interested in the study of man, on account of the great pains 
which he has bestowed on the investigation of the question, the 
mass of sound and really serviceable matter that he has col- 
lected together, and the fair and candid manner in which he has 
discussed the various and important topics that have come 
under his notice. His book is, moreover, one of deep interest, 
and evineing a careful study of his subject. It appears to us, 
however, that he has taken but a limited view of the entire 
matter, which we hope that he may be induced to extend by a 
supplementary chapter in some future edition of his work. He 
seems, moreover, to consider what he terms genius—but by 
which he really means talent or ability of any kind—as descend- 
ing somewhat in the way of the worldly possessions that we 
hold in this life, but are compelled to part with, however reluc- 
tantly, when life leaves us, from parent to child, the one trans- 
mitting it to the other in pretty much the same state and condi- 
tion as that in which he himself held it. We are induced, 
nevertheless, to attempt what is certainly a much more compre- 
hensive, and which we believe to be also a much more complete 
and correct view of the subject, by regarding talent generally as 
not merely directly hereditary, but as developing itself in various 
modes and phases during the progress of its descent, in the 
manner which we shall proceed to point out. Mr. Galton’s book, 
indeed, affords some striking instances in support of this view 
of the case. On the whole, it appears to us that his theory is 
correct as far as it goes, but requires to be extended much fur- 
ther in order to render complete the system which he endeavours 
to enunciate. 

The direct descent from parent to child of what may strictly 
be termed genius, is, we believe, very rare indeed; and even 
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Mr. Galton is hardly able, with his extensive and accurate re- 
searches, to adduce an instance of it. By “genius”, however, 
Mr. Galton does not mean genius in its strict sense; but we 
infer that in this term he includes any kind or degree of talent 
above mediocrity. Talent of this sort, which enables a man to 
hold a respectable rank in his profession, or to rise in the world, 
is, we believe, just the kind of talent that is most directly here- 
ditary, and passes from father to son very commonly. But it is 
with regard to the higher endowments in the way of intellectual 
capacity, and to the transmission of moral qualities, that the 
subject assumes a much greater degree of interest. It will fre- 
quently be found here that the child of a person of talent, we 
may say genius, is endowed with a degree of ability approaching, 
if not equal to, that of his progenitor; but that in its kind, 
and the direction of it, it is quite different, it may be directly 
opposite. Thus, the son of a great historian may be a poet of 
ability ; the son of a great painter may be eminent as a lawyer ; 
the son of an eminent naturalist may be distinguished as a 
scholar and an historian. It is difficult to trace out and to ac- 
count for the cause of this phenomenon. Something is probably 
due to the mental influence on each other of the intellectual 
qualities possessed by both the parents, which in their descent 
thus undergo a change, and are consequently developed differ- 
ently in the offspring. 

Another peculiarity in the descent of qualities, both intel- 
lectual and moral, which may occasionally be observable in large 
families, is what we may term the distribution of the qualities 
of the parents between the different members of the family. 
Thus, one child will possess the energy, another the taste, 
another the logical capacity, possessed by one or other of his 
parents, while he will lack the other capacities peculiarly exhi- 
bited by them. So, as regards the moral qualities of the parents, 
these will occasionally be observed to be in the same manner 
split, as it were, and distributed singly among the different mem- 
bers of the family. This distribution of qualities is closely analo- 
gous to what may be observed in the breed of animals, as re- 
corded by Professor de Quatrefages, in his valuable work on 
Anthropology, to which attention was called some time ago 
in the Anthropological Review,* where he remarks that, in the 

* Anthropological Review, Nos. 26 and 28. 
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case of the progeny of the animals of different breeds, some 
of them will exhibit the breed of one parent, some that of the 
other. In this respect, natural history is capable of throwing 
much valuable light on questions of anthropology, and on none 
more than those respecting the descent of qualities and the mode 
of their transmission. 

In the case of physical qualities, which are more observable, 
and more easy to be traced, than those which are intellectual or 
moral, we often find that one child resembles one of its parents 
in one particular characteristic, in form or in feature; another 
child one of its parents in another respect. This is further in- 
stanced by particular children only of the same parents inheriting 
a disposition to certain diseases of their parents, a well known 
tendency ; and when both parents are tainted with the same 
disease—insanity, for instance—the disposition of the children to 
imbibe it is peculiarly strong. In such cases, it will, however, 
frequently be found that some of the children only exhibit this 
tendency, while others bear no traces of it. So, also, when both 
parents are extensively endowed with the same kind of peculiar 
talent, it will sometimes happen that one or two only of the 
children, out of a large family, will exhibit the same gifts, while 
the rest are not at all remarkable in this way. 

Another phenomenon connected with the hereditary descent of 
qualities, but which is, in reality, the counterpart of it, is the 
singular contrariety, both intellectual and moral, which is some- 
times exhibited between the parents and the children, and that 
where education has been tried to the utmost to prevent this 
difference. Thus, how often does it happen that the sons of a 
man of great genius are considerably below par in intellectual 
power! Frequently, too, men of great genius will be found 
to have sprung from parents of very common-place capacities. 
So, also, as regards moral qualities, pious parents have not un- 
frequently profligate children; and not unfrequently profligate 
parents may be so fortunate as to produce children who prove an 
honour to society. The injudicious strictness with which pious 
parents occasionally bring up their children may partially 
account for the course which they adopt, so contrary to that 
which they were urged to follow. And the disgrace to which 
profligate parents are exposed, may influence their children to 
shun such a course, and to adopt virtuous habits. But influences 
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of this kind cannot be very potent in their operation. The true 
philosophical way to account for this contrariety, both mental 
and moral, between parents and children, appears to us to be, to 
inquire whether there may not be certain operations analogous to, 
or corresponding with, those of exhaustion and repletion, action 
and reaction, wearing-out and revivifying, going on in the growth 
and development of our intellectual and moral qualities, as well 
as in the properties of our physical frames, which influence the 
transmission of these qualities, and their manifestation in the 
offspring. Topics of this kind supply a mine of interesting, and 
no less useful, inquiry to the anthropologist and the philosopher, 
which ages may be required to work out and to bring to a suc- 
cessful issue. As in our anatomical studies, the observation of 
animals, and natural history generally, may afford us here not 
only very useful hints, but serve extensively to guide us in our 
researches. 

Another remarkable feature with regard to the transmission 
of qualities from parents to their children, and which has fre- 
quently been remarked in the case of physical peculiarities and 
tendencies to disease, is that one generation is very often passed 
before the manifestation appears, which is exhibited in the grand- 
children instead of the children. Persons often resemble their 
grandfathers or their grandmothers much more than their fathers 
or mothers, not only in form and feature, but in particular 
mental and moral qualities, as also in the disposition to take 
particular diseases. The same principle may also prevail with 
regard to the descent of mental and moral endowments. We 
could point to numerous instances in support of this theory. 

Another interesting question connected with the hereditary 
descent of qualities of different kinds, is the question whether 
the father or the mother is the parent from which those qualities, 
or either of them, are inherited. Possibly the intellectual 
faculties are mainly derived from the father, those which are 
physical and moral from the mother, with a certain intermixture, 
or, at any rate, an extensive influence as regards the qualities of 
each kind in each parent. The influence that each faculty of each 
kind, belonging to any individual, has upon the other, requires 
to be carefully kept in view in investigating any subject of this 
kind. 

The precise condition of each of the parents at the time of 
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procreation, and this as regards physical health, mental and moral 
influences operating at that period, and other peculiar circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded, require each to be taken 
into account during the institution of an investigation into the 
mode and other causes of transmission of qualities from parent to 
children. 

Some quaint and curious remarks connected with this part of 
our subject, which are not altogether undeserving of Mr. Galton’s 
attention, are to be found in a writer of the seventeenth century, 
Thomas Wright, on “the Passions of the Minde in generall, 
1620,” who tells us (p. 263), that in pursuing inquiries of this kind 
we ought to be careful to ascertain, among other things,—“1. If 
his parents were base, wicked, or infected with any notorious 
vice; if deformed in body, or marked by any monstrositie of 
nature. 2. If the manner of his begetting was unlawfull, as 
bastardy, and herein be divers degrees of fornication, adulterie, 
incest, sacrilege. 3. If he were born at such a time as the in- 
fluence of the heavens had some extraordinary action in the 
tempering of his body, as dog daies: as at what time his father 
was in prison for some demerit: or in time of great plagues or 
diseases, or commotion in the common weale. 4. If he were 
borne in a bad place ; as a wicked country, among vitious people: 
if in a city treacherously inclined, or hath been. branded with 
any notorious vice, or persons infamous. 5. If his mother in 
her childing died, or was tormented in bringing him into the 
world, with more vehement pangues than women commonly 
suffer.” He further remarks that “parents naturall propensions to 
wickednesse, imprint for most part in their children a certain 
resemblance.” 

In the case of legislators and statesmen, the fact of the son 
following the same occupation with the father, and with a certain 
amount of success, can hardly be allowed to be a proof of 
hereditary genius, as where a peerage or large estate descends 
from father to son, the latter is naturally led to follow the pur- 
suit of politics, and to qualify himself to fill the duties which his 
position entails upon him, and his education is specially directed 
for this purpose. His rank and position naturally induce him to 
take part in public life, and he acquires at once a prominence, 
not from his abilities, but from his standing and fortune. Make 
bishoprics and judgeships hereditary, and we should soon dis- 
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cover that the sons of these dignitaries were frequently able to fill 
the offices their progenitors had held. In certain professions and 
trades we all know that it is very common for the father to bring 
up one or more of his sons to succeed him, and the plan is found 
to answer very successfully. The young men are educated for 
their future calling, and every care and inducement are exerted 
to render them proficient in their avocations. No one, however, 
would think of contending from this, that a “genius” for grocery, 
for farming, for physic, or even for law, is actually “hereditary”. 

Mr. Galton remarks, p. 196. that “it appears to be very im- 
portant to success in science, that a man should have an able 
mother.” And again, p. 329, “there is a common opinion that 
great men have remarkable mothers.” No doubt there are numer- 
ous instances in support of this supposition ; but there are a great 
many to the contrary, especially among those adduced by Mr. 
Galton, who certainly appears to regard the descent of great 
qualities as being generally from the father. As he rightly 
remarks, in the case of the mother being a person of talent, the 
children are, “no doubt, largely indebted to maternal influences ;” 
and that “a child so circumstanced has the good fortune to be 
delivered from the ordinary, narrowing, partisan influences of home 
education” (p. 196). We should, however, rather have inferred 
that, in such case, his being largely indebted to the judicious and 
beneficial influences of “home education” was what served mainly 
to develope the talents he possessed. 

The instances adduced by Mr. Galton, pp. 230, 236, of remark- 
able talent among the members of the families of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, afford a striking proof of what we have already 
stated respecting men of ability having relations who, not only 
possess an amount of talent corresponding with their own, but, 
nevertheless, talent of a very different order. Thus, among the 
Coleridges, one is eminent as a poet and a philosopher, another 
as a lawyer, another as a philologist, another as an orator and 
a statesmen, and several as scholars; very recently, too, a 
female member of this distinguished family has exhibited proof 
of decided talent, we may say “genius” here, in another line, 
having produced a very clever and successful work of fiction. 
So among the Wordsworths, one is distinguished as a poet, another 
as a divine, another as a lawyer. But the fact of Dibdin’s father 
being “a considerable merchant” (p. 232), we can hardly accept as 
a case in point of the descent of genius. 
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Some instances are adduced (p. 247) of hereditary painters. 
They are very rare on the whole, and do not at all bear out our 
author’s opinion of artistic talent being hereditary. Probably 
the most, perhaps the only, very remarkable instances are those 
of the Holbeins (not alluded to by Mr. Galton) and the Teniers. 
The case of the Landseers and the Bonheur family are referred 
to in the present age, and that of the Carracci’s among the 
ancient masters (p. 251). But the remarkable fact here is, how 
very few sons of great painters, with all the advantages of in- 
struction from their parents, have ever attained to any proficiency 
in the art. 

Our author, however, not only considers artistic talent here- 
ditary, but he ventures the opinion that “religious gifts are, on 
on the whole, hereditary” (p. 273). His appendix, containing a 
list of names in support of his theory, we cannot regard as very 
successful as a piece of evidence. With regard to the “hereditary 
genius” of Archbishop Abbot, we are informed that, not only was 
one brother Bishop of Salisbury, but that another was Lord- 
Mayor of London and a Member of Parliament! With regard to 
Archbishop Usher, we are told that, “unluckily for the world, he 
married an heiress, an only daughter, who appears, like many 
other heiresses, to have inherited a deficiency of prolific power, 
for she bore him only one daughter” (p. 297). And in another 
part of this work (p. 131) we are informed that one frequent 
cause of the extinction of newly created peerages is that the 
person ennobled, or his son, frequently marries an heiress. 

On the subject of “ hereditary genius” in the families of bishops 
and judges, which is clearly evinced, in our author’s opinion, by 
the number of those who obtain high position, we should strongly 
recommend our candid and very charitable author tv consult the 
late Sydney Smith’s letters to Archdeacon Singleton, where, to 
his astonishment, he will find some very grave doubts expressed 
as to whether in the case of the preferment of the sons and re- 
lations of bishops—and we might say the case of the offspring of 
judges is inpoint here—their promotion has been so entirely owing 
to “ religious gifts” being “ hereditary,” as to a certain partiality on 
the part of the excellent prelates and judges who were their pro- 
genitors, who no doubt had the fullest opportunity of discerning 
their peculiar merits, and singularly keen eyes which enabled 
them to do so, combined with a strong feeling of duty to “ pro- 
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vide for those of their own household.” We do not say that we 
altogether blame the distinguished and conscientious personages 
in question, provided that they are satisfied, as we believe they 
generally are, of the competency of their protégés to fill the posts 
to which they are appointed. They do but follow out an estab- 
lished system, for which not so much they as human nature is to 
blame. But at all events, we do most seriously commend these 
facts to Mr. Galton’s notice, and shall be eager to hear the result 
of his cogitations thereon. 

Among scholars, the case of the Kennedy family (p. 302) is 
very properly adduced as a remarkable instance of several 
men of classical eminence being nearly related. We can hardly 
persuade ourselves, however, that the argument is much strength- 
ened by adding that one member of the family was “ Under- 
Sheriff of Middlesex ; Acting Judge of the Sheriff’s Court for 
forty-five years ; a man of eminent capacity”; and that another 
was “a most successful man of business, founder of important 
companies” (p. 303.) Mr. Galton has told us something of here- 
ditary divines and hereditary lawyers; we have also heard of 
hereditary bondsmen; but we did not expect to hear that the 
“genius” of an oarsman was ever suspected to be hereditary. Mr. 
Galton has nevertheless favoured us with a chapter on the sub- 
ject, and adduces, moreover, an appendix containing a list of 
names in support of his opinion, which is followed by a table of 
wrestlers who also put in an urgent claim for “ hereditary genius” 
in their art. 

Our bachelor readers, who have already been warned to take 
heed and beware of heiresses, will here find some salutary and 
practical advice on the important and interesting subject of choos- 
ing a wife, to which we beg to direct their serious attention. “A 
man may be conscious of serious defects in his character, and 
select a wife to supplement what he wants ; as a shy man may 
be attracted by a woman who has no other merit than that of a 
talker and manager ; also a young awkward philosopher may ac- 
credit the first girl who cares to show an interest in him with 
greater intelligence than she possesses” (p. 325). 

In bringing these remarks to a conclusion, we must again ex- 
press our opinion of the extreme importance of the general subject 
before us, its suitableness for investigation by anthropologists, and 
the wide field that is here open for investigation and for research. 
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We thank Mr. Galton for leading the way. We have canvassed 
his opinions freely ; and, frequently as we differ from him, we 
must again assert our belief as to the value of his efforts, and the 
candid manner in which he has conducted his inquiries, which 
we hope he will prosecute further, and with corresponding success. 
Vast practical results may, moreover, be obtained by following up 
the investigations. The philosopher, the naturalist, the biographer, 
the historian, may alike find occupation here, and may each be 
able to render something to the common store of information to 
be obtained. Indeed, it is difficult to say what department of 
literature may not be mulcted in the service of this great question. 
Inquiries thus instituted, based on facts, and so worked out as to 
produce great practical results, are peculiarly within the province 
of anthropology. They at once raise the science as a lofty branch 
of philosophical inquiry, and they render it obviously useful by the 
serviceable application of which they are capable. Professor De 
Quatrefages has shown us how much may here be accomplished. 
Mr. Galton has pointed to a new field, where operations promising 
a rich return may be carried on. It only remains for those ardent 
in the pursuit of this grand subject, to bring these operations to 
a result commensurate with their vastness and their value. 
GEORGE Harris, F.S.A. 





Art. V—OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


1.—THE HorssE.* 


DuRinG the last three+ years, three important works on the his- 
tory of the domestic horse have been laid before the scientific 
world, and the last published, that of M. Piétrement, is not in- 


* We propose, in the Journal of Anthropology, to give a series of articles 
on the history of the domesticated animals which have been at various times 
brought into contact with either savage or civilised man; to point out the 
relations which their distribution bears to that of certain human races; and 
to illustrate the probable history of humanity by a reference to the history of 
the animals which man has brought under his influence, and which have 
undergone modification at the hands of the human species. 

+1. Les Origines du Cheval Domestique d’aprés la Paléontologie, la Zoologie, 
UV Histoire et la Philologie. Par C. A. Piétrement. 8vo. Paris. Pp. 487. 1870. 

2. A. Description of the Cavern of Bruniquel. Part ii, Equine Remains. By 
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ferior in interest or value to the works of Owen or Darwin. In 
order, however, that our readers may be able perfectly to com- 
prehend the nature of an argument which affects the whole family 
of Solipeda, we give two original diagrams: one to show the dis- 
tribution of the family in the various geological periods, and an- 
other to exhibit the present geographical habitats of the best 
defined species. 
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Professor Owen, F.R.S. Communicated to the Royal Society, June 9, 1864. 
4to. London : 1870.—s. Supplementary Remarks on Fossil Remains of Equines 
from Central and South America referable to Equus conversidens Ow., Equus 
tau Ow., and Equus arcidens Ow. 4to. London: 1870. 

3. The Variations of Animals and Plants wnder Domestication. By Charles 
Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. London: 1868. 
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We shall now proceed to give the author’s argument. Since 
the paleontological period, the various geographical divisions 
of the globe were occupied, as they are at present, not merely 
by species, but even by races naturally distinct. The Z. cu- 
ballus itself was then represented by many savage races of 
feral horses. At a remote period, man had relations in Europe 
with various species of horses, and especially with the Hquus 
caballus, which he hunted and devoured throughout the whole of 
the quaternary period until the end of the Stone Age. (Here, we 
remark, there is a petitio principit in the argument, as the identity 
of the Stone Age horse and the feral horse of the present day is 
supposed. However, as we shall see, this elenchus cuts both ways). 
The domesticated horse does not appear to have existed in Europe 
before the Bronze Age; but after this epoch it is everywhere met 
with. Since prehistoric times, the primitive man subjugated many 
of the indigenous animals of the various regions, as well of the 
new as of the old continent. M. Piétrement then devotes a long 
chapter to a historic introduction or exposé of the principal chrono- 
logical facts of the ancient Eastern people, so far as it has been 
reconstructed by the labours of modern science; and considers that 
he has arrived at a satisfactory conclusion as to the topographical 
position of the first division of the Aryas. He considers that the 
historic documents relative to the antiquity of the utilisation of the 
horse by the Iranians or Aryo-Persians, Hindoos, Greeks, Assyrians, 
Pheenicians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Peninsular Arabs, Chinese, and 
by the Scythians or Turanians, prove that some of these people, 
who were furthest separated from Central Asia, did not originally 
possess horses. Zoology shows us that Central Asia has been the 
cradle of an important race of horses, and that the ass is origin- 
ally from the south-east of Asia and the north of Africa. New 
discoveries in comparative philology have been adduced to con- 
firm and to define the information given by history and by zoology, 
demonstrating that before historic times, the Shemites primarily 
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domesticated the ass, and that the Aryas conquered and utilised 
the horse in Central Asia. The study of the ancient Egyptian 
monuments proves that there were no horses whatever in Egypt 
at a period entirely historical. Sesostris (8433—3395 B.c.) had 
no horses in his army when he invaded Asia. The horse was in- 
troduced and naturalised in Egypt by the invasion and occupation 
of this country by the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings (2898—1945 
B.C.). There existed a large number of horses in the armies which 
were conducted into Asia by Scti I and his son Rameses II the 
Great, sovereigns whose acts have been often confounded with 
those of the celebrated Sesostris. The reign of Rameses the Great 
(sixteenth century B.C.) ought to be considered as the minimum 
date which one can assign to the introduction of horses in Nubia, 
where they have preserved their principal characters up to the 
present day. The present Nubian horse did not descend from 
one of Mohammed’s mares, as the Mussulman legend pretends. 
The study of the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges, demonstrates that the Hebrews 
had not been accustomed to the use of the horse at the time of the 
high priest Heli, and that its use was contrary to the Mosaic law. 
The books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles prove that it was 
David who introduced, and Solomon who generalised, the use of 
the horse amongst the Israelites. This usage was reproached by 
the prophets of Israel for a long period after thisepoch. Finally, 
the book of Job cannot be cited in support of the ancient belief 
in the utilisation of the horse by the Hebrew patriarchs ; it no- 
where precisely indicates that they employed it. 

The great argument of M. Piétrement is, that all tends to prove 
that the Shemites nowhere domesticated the horse, not even in 
those countries in which the first rudiments of their civilisation 
are seen. If they had primarily subjugated this animal on their 
own account, this could only be in Mesopotamia or in Syria. All 
tends to lead us to the belief that the first known inhabitants of 
these countries employed the horse at a period antecedent to the ir- 
ruption of the Shemites. Certain nations of the yellow race appear 
originally to have subjugated the horse at a period at least as 
ancient as the time of the Aryas. The author considers in detail 
some of the documents which denote the ancient migrations of 
the horse from Central Asia over the whole Asiatic continent— 
in the Nile Valley, in Greece, and as far as Western Europe. The 
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present state of knowledge relative to the first ages of the horse 
in African countries other than the Nile Valley are considered 
in detail. 

So far for the analysis of M. Piétrement’s work. We shall now, 
while coinciding generally with his conclusions, offer a few ob- 
servations. M. Piétrement, with great learning and at much 
length, contravenes the popular opinion which identifies the words 
equus and imaos, with caballus and immapuov respectively. But 
in spite of his most eloquent vindication of the word caballus, as 
being derived through the Celtic capall and ceffyl from the Aryan 
stock Kapala, we fail to be convinced. Passages from Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius, are strained to persuade vs that there was 
a “noble” sense to the word caballus; and the learned author 
actually goes so far as to assert that “chez les Latins, le mot cabal- 
lus était synonyme dequus.” We are ourselves rather led to a 
different conclusion. The horse which was domesticated in Britain 
and Gaul before the appearance of Latin civilisation was no doubt 
a small, wiry, fleet animal, existing in large numbers, and docile 
to its master. It probably had some genetic relations of descent 
with the Zquus fossilis of the bone-caves, if, indeed, it was not an 
identical species. Its remains exist in Aquitanian and Belgian 
bone-caves, and its descendants still survive in Norway, in Zet- 
land, in the Cheviots, in some of the Hebrides, on Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Brittany, and the Pyrenees. The Celts termed it capall, 
but we think that no one who compares fig. 2 and fig. 6 of Plate 
LvII of the Philosophical Transactions (1870) will consider it to 
be of the same species as the racer, hunter, or cart-horse of the 
present day. The caballus and equus here differ most markedly. 
It is certainly a pity that our domestic horse bears such an equivo- 
cal name in the binomial taxonomy, and that the name Hquus 
speleeus has been applied to the caballus antiquorum, or immapuov. 
Between this and the true ios, or equus, the distinctions are 
too manifest to need indication, although we would probably be 
inclined to admit Hamilton Smith’s theory that the Zqwus in its 
own turn requires to be divided into two stocks at least, the bay 
and the dun. 

The bibliography of the subject is very vast, and we are very 
sorry to see that M. Piétrement, whose erudition otherwise is 
profound, makes no mention of the work of Hamilton Smith, 
perhaps the most encyclopedic writer on the Equide. We trust 
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that when his valuable little volume reaches the second edition, 
through which it must inevitably pass, a careful study of the work 
may lead the author to moderate some opinions, in which, as we 
have above indicated, he argues not merely against the consentient 
voice of the masters of science, but also against the facts. How- 
beit, there can be little doubt that the present work marks the 
advanced state of knowledge of the author, and indicates a line 
of argument perfectly original, and supported by a number of in- 
stances which reflect the highest credit on M. Piétrement for the 
erudition and lucidity displayed throughout the volume. 








ArT. VI—PROFESSOR JAN VAN DER HOEVEN.* 





THIS is another biographical sketch of the famous Leyden Pro- 
fessor, another warm tribute to his memory, but by one who was 
his pupil and afterwards his continued friend, who had ample 
opportunities to know him intimately, and, as a fellow country- 
man, has become well-acquainted with Van der Hoeven’s writings, 
and has gleaned from them many incidents which bear upon their 


author and his history. 

After the delineation of Van der Hoeven as an anthropologist, 
with a list of his writings relating to this science, which appeared 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Society, vol. vil, p. 1xxxii, 
there is little that is new or particularly appropriate to this pub- 
lication in this lengthened and excellent memoir, which does 
credit to the heart of its writer. Still, there are one or two points 
our readers will, we are persuaded, thank us for briefly noting. 

Van der Hoeven never received any instructions in music, 
but he took great delight in frequenting musical performances, 
whereby he became an experienced hearer and a fine judge. So 
highly did he value the art which speaks to the heart through the 
ears, that he once said concerning it: “What do we know here 
upon earth, which works more powerfully and possesses more 


* Lebensbericht van Prof. Jan Van der Hoeven. Door Prof. G. Ph. F. 
Groshans. 

(Account of the Life of Prof. Jan Van der Hoeven. By Professor G. Ph. 
EF. Groshans. Read before the Society of Netherland Literature of Leyden. 
Leyden; 1870. Pp. 72.) 
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uncontrollable force than the tones of music? What inclines 
more to devotional impressions, and gives us a more lively idea 
of a higher order of things, of God, eternity, and immortality ?” 
(P. 6). 

“He spoke Latin fluently, and wrote in that language purely, 
sometimes even elegantly. He read and reread the masterpieces 
of antiquity, which he at all times valued highly. On the 13th 
October, 1867, he wrote me :—‘I am now reading (certainly for 
the third time) the Aneid of Virgil. I find still more pleasure 
in it than before. Last winter I studied the Odyssey.’ From his 
writings it is apparent that he did not limit himself to the chief 
orators and poets, but that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the philosophical writings of Cicero, was no stranger to those of 
Plato, and especially not to those of Aristotle.” 

Dr. Groshans speaks of Van der Hoeven giving a course of 
lectures every two years upon Anthropology, and says that the 
treatment was not the same in each course. Very amply were 
the congenital differences, especially those which manifest them- 
selves in the skull treated. “This course on the ‘Natural History 
of Man’ was especially pleasant to him; he gave it with par- 
ticular zeal and predilection. By this means the deep earnestness 
which was proper to him in all things showed itself still stronger 
than on other occasions.” 

Van der Hoeven died on the 10th of March, 1868. On the 
12th the Burgomaster of Leyden, Dr. W. C. Van der Brandeler, 
on the opening of the sitting of the Council, mentioned the death 
of the Councillor Van der Hoeven, in whom the city had lost one 
of its most highly valued inhabitants, and the University had 
suffered a loss that could not be computed. On the 14th, at the 
funeral, the corpse was attended to the grave, at the Groenesteeg, 
by a multitude of those who honoured the deceased, of friends, and 
of persons interested in the mournful ceremony. The Burgomaster 
spoke first at the open grave, and gave a sketch of what the 
deceased had been in his public and in his private relations. Pro- 
fessor W. F. R. Suringar reminded those present of the services of 
Van der Hoeven in relation to the university and to science. 
Dr. Maronier pointed out the irretrievable loss his relations who 
were left behind had suffered, and the example he had given 
them. His son-in-law, Mr. H. W. Fangman, remembered with 
affection what he had been for his children, and testified the 
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thanks of the family to the speakers, and to all who by their 
presence had shown their sympathy. 

It is difficult to estimate the vast importance of the dignified 
example of the Leyden Professor to all cultivators of anthropo- 
logical science. He laid the widest foundations of his knowledge 
in general zoology and comparative anatomy, with which subjects 
he was most familiar. He subordinated all hypothesis to know- 
ledge, and contented himself with the simple teachings of nature, 
avoiding the rage for speculation. In his sympathies and general 
feelings he embraced all mankind, coadjutors and opponents, for 
all he entertained and manifested the most elevated respect. 
And he regarded anthropology as the noblest field of human 


inquiry. 








Art. VIL—OPENING ADDRESS TO THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF VIENNA, Fes. 13, 1870. 


By Proressor C. Roxiransky.* 


THE invitation issued by a number of gentlemen, touching the 


formation of an Anthropological Society, after explaining its 
object, concludes with the following terms: “The proper study 
of man is man.” A glance at the present assembly shows that 
those who responded to the call have well considered the object 
aimed at, and have well weighed and proved their forces to that 
effect. 

Having been called upon to deliver an opening address, I think 
I cannot do better than offer some explanatory remarks on anthro- 
pology ; which I do the more readily, believing that I am bound 
in some degree to justify the call made upon me. Although I feel 
certain that I can say nothing that is new, especially to the 
founders of this society, still I should like to say it, were it only 
to introduce myself as a sincere fellow-labourer. In surveying 
the field of anthropology, we find ourselves, to a great extent, 
unable to demarcate its boundaries ; for, no sooner do we believe 
we detect them, than we perceive such a connection with an 


* Translated from the first number of the Mittheilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien. March 30, 1870. 
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adjoining field that we are obliged to renounce the task of fixing 
the real boundary. The vast extent of anthropological science 
is further indicated when we perceive its purport. Thus, when 
I meditate on my own or other persons’ ideas and actions, 
tending to enlighten mankind, I practise anthropology. 

Anthropology has at all times been applied, in civilised com- 
munities, both to noble and ignoble purposes; but nowhere do 
researches and science proceed so much hand in hand with 
exalted purposes as in the province of anthropology. History 
furnishes the proofs. Despotic rulers and their counsellors have, 
as well as free thinkers and philosophers, studied their country- 
men at home, and foreign nations during travels, for definite 
purposes. Think of ancient Rome and its practical tendencies ; 
think of Macchiavelli; think how thoroughly Austria was re- 
cently studied ; but think, also, of the researches undertaken in 
the interest of science by Roman and Greek scholars and 
thinkers ; think of Aristotle and Plato, and especially of those 
remarkable men who, in advance of their period, have endea- 
voured to transplant philosophy upon the soil of natural science 
—such men as Descartes, Malebranche, Hobbes, Hume, Locke, 
and that imperishable German genius, Kant. And yet, gentle- 
men, it is, properly speaking, only in our time that anthropology, 
owing to a clearer conception of its object and its connection 
with other sciences, has become a department of inquiry pursu- 
ing a definite purpose. 

The sciences to which anthropology appeals to acquire greater 
depth ; its starting points and the roads it pursues to become 
comprehensive, increase with the expansion of knowledge, with 
the progress of civilisation, so far as every new individual, social, 
or political want raises the question how it is to be satisfied in 
the presence of a progressive party on the one side and an ob- 
structive one on the other, and how far their respective argu- 
ments are well grounded. 

The task of anthropology is the natural history of man. The 
extent of the task is clear to every body. Its essential found- 
ations are anatomy and physiology ; in them every observation 
must take root. Everything man strives after or creates, whether 
they be material or psychical products, must be based upon 
them. It is, perhaps, natural that the method of the study of 
anthropology should, essentially, be comparison ; comparison of 
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the whole material, as offered by the present and the past. And 
it is quite as natural that the civilised man should place him- 
self in the centre as a standard, as comparative anatomy pro- 
ceeds from and returns to him. The higher man stands in the 
scale, the greater for him the number of anthropological mate- 
rials, since anything standing inferior to him becomes his object. 

On examining the development of anthropology, we perceive 
that it has taken three chief directions, which pretty nearly re- 
present the periods of its development. At first, man was almost 
exclusively studied in his physical and mental capacity, founded 
on self-observation and on the observation of his fellow citizens 
and countrymen. In some restricted workshops of science, so 
to speak, anatomical and physiological researches were made 
with some individual references to animals. Then peoples and 
states who, by travels and colonisation, were enabled to see men 
of other races, customs, and manners, found occasion to make 
ethnographic observations and to compare the different races. 
And, finally, in our own time, it is the primitive history of man, 
the desire of knowing something about our ancestors, and the 
question touching their origin, which occupies and excites the 
minds—a question justified by unanticipated finds, which render 
an exact inquiry possible, in a field where hitherto myths and 
legends exclusively dominated. 

At present, these various directions are cultivated conjointly, 
with an apparatus of sciences whose mutual dependence is 
nowhere manifested in such a degree as in anthropology. Allow 
me, shortly, to describe the fundamental features of this appa- 
ratus. First of all, man, guided by a thorough knowledge of 
zoology, recognises his position in nature, and he deepens this 
knowledge by comparative anatomy, whose important task it is 
to elucidate the differences obtaining between man and the 
anthropoid animals. The verification of the demarcating 
gap in kind and degree is, by itself as well as in respect of pos- 
sibly complementary finds in or on the earth, an urgent desider- 
atum. Similar questions present themselves in the study of 
races and tribes. This constitutes that vast domain called by 
Von Baer “Vergleichende Anthropologie’, comparative anatomy— 
a field to which every science and art is tributary. At first— 
that is to say, since the time of Buffon and Blumenbach—it 
was the skull which the anatomist got hold of for his compara- 
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tive investigations. But, however ingenious since that time the 
method of comparative craniology may have become, we are still 
in want of sufficient materials to arrive at valid results touching 
the size, capacity, form, and proportions of race-skulls. The most 
important element—namely, a comparative anatomy of the 
brains of races in general, and its relation to the comparative 
anatomy of the brains of animals, and especially of the anthro- 
poids, is still wanting. How deplorable this gap is; how all 
the valuable anthropological observations which we collect 
remain, owing to this gap, unexplained materials, needs no de- 
tailed elucidation in an assembly the members of which are all 
agreed, that every thing man produces by conscious intuition, 
and whatever unconsciously, by hidden springs, is evolved in the 
form of an idea, is the work of the brain. Thus, by the side of 
differences in the corporeal structure, its proportions, muscular 
capacity, art and science in all their various forms, above all, 
speech, that marvellous art-work of man; further—manners and 
customs, religion, industry, etc., furnish materials for comparative 
anthropology. As, besides the verification of the differences, the 
indications of their connection, their original affinity, the reduc- 
tion to fewer types constitute the essential problems in this field, 
you must allow me to touch upon some points involving the 
highest interest of the civilised man. If, in doing so, I enter the 
field of historical anthropology, I feel justified in doing so, inas- 
much as the question of the origin of races involves historical 
researches. First, let me point at the investigations in the fields 
of mythology, traditions and poetry, at the affinity of the original 
types, indicated by the cognate accords in the ideal disposition 
of the branched off tribes through many generations. It always 
appeared to me that the last walk of CEdipus in the grove of the 
EKumenides was a picture transplanted to Greece from the banks 
of the Indus. Think of the light thrown on the race question 
by philology, of its convictive power to unite or to separate ; of 
its claims, based on the transcendental instinctive nature of 
speech ; for, whether it was a notion, or a visible representation 
which man, in his primitive state, designated by a word, this 
expression of his inner state was still the image of an instinctive 
excitement. Think of the results already obtained by the com- 
parative study of the law institutions of different races and tribes 
—from the dawn of a sentiment of right to its series of develop- 
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ments, and its accompanying errors, and you will recognise in it 
unmistakeable traces of an original community. And think, 
finally, of what apparently seems a minor element, namely, the 
sense for the beautiful, for ornamentation, which, despite its 
differences in primitive emotions and attempts, still betrays such 
a striking affinity, the importance of which is forcibly expressed 
in the sentence—“ How horrid this world would look without 
the sense for the beautiful.” 

In resuming the already mooted question touching the genesis 
of races, there opens before us that wide field of investigations, 
whether, and how far, race differences are original, or conditioned 
by media, such as the influences of climate, light and shade, heat, 
cold, vegetation, the fauna, nutrition, etc. on man. Then, how 
far he accommodates himself to these influences, resists them, or 
succumbs to them. We have then to investigate the results of 
the intermixture and the crossing of races, their fate when they 
come into contact with civilisation, the causes of the degeneration 
and extinction of some races, and to determine their power of 
resistance. 

Anthropology, finally, investigates the past by its association 
with history, archeology, and geology, which open their pages 
of written history, the graves, the dwellings and asylums of 
ancient races who lived in prehistoric times on the sea-shore, 
lakes, and moors, and whose remains are found in the strata of 
the earth. Whilst the first, on the one hand, makes us ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of our part of the world, up to the 
limits of the historical period, with their settlements, and how 
they were either subjugated by warlike invasions of foreigners, 
or transformed by the peaceable influences of civilisation; archeo- 
logy and geology, on the other hand, treat of more remote periods. 
They infer from the prehistoric relics of man, his race ; from the 
remains of his domestic and hunting animals, his domestic and 
hunting implements, his weapons, ornaments, his dwellings and 
graves, his mode of life, his inventive capacity, his industry, his 
mode of worship; and thus they furnish us with the thread of 
tracing the connection of that past race with the present in- 
habitants of that part of the world. Geology, especially, pene- 
trates deeper into the past, according to the depth of the strata 
from which the finds are obtained, and we thus become acquainted 
with human relics belonging .to an incalculably remote period, 
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which bear the type of a race far inferior to that of living races. 
As already stated at the commencement of my address, nothing 
of all this can be new to you; nor will there be anything new in 
what is to follow. If, therefore, I do not hesitate in bringing it 
before you, it is simply because, very singularly, there is some- 
thing which concerns us very nearly. 

I hold it to be very significant, that the formation of an an- 
thropological society in Austria was only realised at this period. 
The interest for anthropology was in recent times excited in 
wider circles chiefly by the discovery of so many prehistoric 
remains; but I think, that the association of native talent for 
the promotion of anthropological knowledge in. Austria, is mainly 
due to the emancipation of science and to freedom of expression ; 
as such pursuits can only flourish and thrive in free countries. 

Our common fatherland contains abundant anthropological 
materials ; among these I need only mention the many-tongued 
races inhabiting it. They have constituted hitherto the subject of 
various craniological and linguistic investigations. Their cha- 
racters, customs, and manners afforded descriptive materials for 
novels and romances ; nay, their very sympathies and antipathies 
were in various ways turned to use; and yet we cannot say that 
in Austria generally, and in influential quarters particularly, the 
significance of these races is clearly understood ; for it is a fact 
that Austria was lately taken somewhat by surprise at their 
‘vivacity. 

If,as J. W. Jackson (The Race Question in Ireland, 1869) says, 
the time for the practical application of anthropology has not yet 
arrived, the cause of it, as he further explains, did not lie in an- 
thropology, but in those who are in a position of making use of 
anthropological truths and its teachings. I am of opinion that 
our society, by the spread of anthropological knowledge in all 
circles, may succeed in rectifying, and even radically reforming, 
many practices in civil and political intercourse. But who, if 
not this society, are called upon to be the advocates of nature 
against religious and philosophical, against political and social 
crotchets and their pretensions ; who are bound to stand in front 
and to enter the lists for nature and truth, for simplicity and in- 
artificialness, if not this society? Nor will the occasions be 
wanting for challenges; and it is in this direction that our 
Anthropological Society must prove itself to be a philanthropic 
union, 
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I have drawn attention to the national materials of Austria, 
and must recur to them, inasmuch as their realisation may lead 
to important results. It is far from my intention to speak at 
present of the plan and method of these investigations; this 
much I may, however, say, that their main object must be the 
search after truth, and an unadorned exposition of the same. 
Let us bear in mind that there exists in Vienna, despite all 
temptations, a neutral, unprejudiced disposition to give a friendly 
reception to honest efforts and impartial views. 

Much is yet to be done in the Austrian race question ; much 
remains yet to be discovered and elucidated in the history, espe- 
cially that of the culture of Austrian nationalities. All this 
must be anthropologically examined and realised. 

There is, finally, another field, which I consider as specially 
belonging to our society ; it is that of modern civilisation. It 
is well worth an earnest investigation. Let, therefore, the hurry 
of life find in this society a resting-place for deliberation ; and 
let us henceforth, without prejudice, study both the individual 
and society at large. 

The study of the nature of modern civilisation, of its found- 
ations and development, the investigation of the causes of the 
nonconformity of its progress, the causes of local stagnations 
and obstructions, are thoroughly anthropological problems. They 
will, amongst other things, induce the society to take cognisance 
of some hitherto unnoticed elements of culture, and enable us 
to arrive at the conviction that progressive civilisation consists 
in a formative process arising from continuous conflicts, and so 
to form a scientific judgment touching their significance and 
capacity for development. It may result from this, as regards a 
civilising mission, that if civilisation—as Steffens says of a con- 
stitution—“is not to be a dress, but a life”’—there will be a 
necessity that this civilising mission should send enlightenment 
in advance, and so plan it that between the latter and the sub- 
sisting state, such conflicts may arise as lead to reflection, so 
that civilisation may gradually, step by step, introduce itself by 
way of induction; by the way of becoming wise by experience. 
There also will be the test whether, and how far, certain states 
of culture have outlived themselves, so to speak, or whether they 
contain the germs of a special development. A deeper insight 
into the subject will finally lead to the conviction, that intel- 
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lectual culture is not always sufficient, by means of the utmost 
development of individual independence and freedom, to realise 
that assimilation and cosmopolitan conformity which is aimed at, 
because here and there we strike against inalienable spheres of 
sentiments and ideas over which knowledge has no power. 
Here lie hidden the foundations of the obstacles which per- 
sistently oppose the levelling tendency of civilisation, the nature 
and continuity of which are still misunderstood, and impart to all 
civilisation efforts an appearance of violence. Anthropology sees 
but one means which may in future times appease these 
struggles, which consists in breaking the path towards a produc- 
tive intermixture of races. 

In conclusion, I must still recur to Austria, and express the 
wish that Ranke’s opinion on the occident may be applied to our 
common fatherland. The sentence runs thus:—‘Upon this 
conflict of spiritual and political, monarchical and estate ten- 
dencies, and the reciprocal action of independent nationalities 
within an all-embracing, yet never closed, more ideal than repre- 
sentative unity, rests the peculiar life of the occident, the con- 
tinuity of its civilisation, and its ascendancy in the world 
generally.” 








Art. VIII—PROF. G. NICOLUCCY’S ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF ETRURIA* 
By E. Viuuin, F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L. 


ProFessor Nico.ucci has kept his promise about Etruria; he 
has revealed to us a vast field of research, has explored that field 
as completely as it was possible, and has given Europe the result 
of his labours in a paper which will be considered by all as the 
best authority on the subject. The memoir before us is divided 
into four parts, besides seven pages of plates; and treats, from 
beginning to end, of the anthropology of Etruria in all its aspects: 
geographical, historical, anatomical, in a manner as satisfactory 
to the anthropological student as it is creditable to the anthropo- 


* Abstract of a paper read on December 4th, 1869, at the Academy of the 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences of Italy. (Degli Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche, vol. iii.) 
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logical savant. In our belief this is the best contribution of the 
year 1869 to our science. 

1. Etruria and its Ancient Populations —The primitive Etrus- 
cans occupied Tuscany, part of the Perugian province, and part 
of the existing patrimony of St. Peter. They extended their 
possessions into three directions, and as centres of their new ac- 
quisitions they founded Felsina (now Bologna), the port of Luni, 
and Volturno (now Capua). After a period of long duration, 
however, the Samnites put an end to the Etruscan domination in 
Lower Italy, destroying most of the inhabitants of Volturno ; 
and the Celts, pouring like a torrent over the Alps, invaded New 
Etruria, and ended the power of the Etruscans in Upper Italy,— 
so that Etruria found herself reduced to her former limits, and it 
was there that the strength of the whole nation endured with its 
liberty, its laws, and its name, until it merged into Rome. 

Investigations should, therefore, be carried on in the country 
known as Middle Etruria. And there proofs abound to show 
that during the stone-age that territory was inhabited, for stone 
utensils and weapons are being found almost everywhere. Stone 
weapons abound in the Upper Valley of the Tiber (which was 
Etruscan ground) at Ponte Molle, Tor di Quinto, and Acqua 
Traversa, on the right bank of the river; and, as they are always 
foundembedded in gravel, and never in sand or clay, it is clear that 
the primitive seat of the most ancient populations was the slopes 
of the Appennines, whence these débris were carried into the 
valley.* Numerous bones of Elephas meridionalis, antiquus et 
primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Hippopotamus major, Bos 
primigenius, Cervus elaphus, Dama romana, are found in the same 
strata. And it was during the cutting of the Arezzo and Perugia 
railway that Signor Cocchit found, at a depth of forty-eight feet 
in the valley of Chiana, the human skull known by the name of 
the Olmo skull.t A brown flint lance point was found at the 
same place. This skull was described, on the one hand, by 
Messrs. Cocchi and Vogt, who made it brachycephalic, with an 
index of 86:4 or 87; whilst, on the other hand, Dr. Hamy and 
Dr. Broca, upon measuring a cast on the same skull, only found 

* See the special works on the subjects by Ponzi, Ceselli, Bleicher, Pigo- 
rini, de Rossi, and Nicolucci. 

+ Cocchi, L’ Uomo Fossile nell’ Italia Centrale. Milano: 1867. 


t “In uno strato argilloso e lacustre post-pliocenico al colle dell’ Olmo, in 
Val di Chiana.” 
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| . 
it 73, which would make it ,ecidedly dolichocephalic. The 
latter conclusion is shared. by Signor Nicolucci himself. But we 
are here left in the utmost uncertainty upon a capital point, so 
that it becomes impossible for us, who have neither seen the skull 
nor its cast, to definitively accept any conclusions as regards the 
similarity of the stone-age man with the subsequent inhabitants; 
and we must, with Professor Nicolucci, reserve our judgment 
until further investigations have cleared up the doubts about the 
cephalic index. 

That man inhabited the same regions during the period of the 
polished stone weapons is abundantly proved by these implements 
of all kinds being found in the same regions.* But still more con- 
clusive are the proofs of the presence of man in that country during 
the bronze period ; and Signor Mellini, in 1854, found in a sepul- 
chral grotto upon Monte Calamita (Elba) three skulls, with a cup 
and a kind of tumbler in terra-cotta, and other ornaments. Pro- 
fessor Vogt having described these skulls, and Signor Bechi having 
made an analysis of the bronze, it was recognised that the 
ancient inhabitants, during the bronze period at least, could in 
no way belong to the Phcenician or Etruscan types afterwards 
peopling the same country. Professor Nicolucci thinks that the 
Umbrians were the masters of Middle Etruria during the bronze 
period. The cranial indices are nearly the same in the bronze- 
age man as in the Umbrian skulls found at Misanello, near 
Bologna ; they were mostly dolichocephalic :— 


MONTE CALAMITA. MISANELLO. 


Antero-posterior diameter 181 millimétres. .., 182 millimétres. 
Bilateral saa ” 


Fronto-occipital curve way is 
Cephalic index ‘a9 ss 


It was during the occupation of the country by the Umbrians 
that the Etruscans made their first appearance in Central Italy, 
after some Pelasgian colonies had already settled at many points 
on the other side of the Appennines, and especially at Cortona. 
Dionysius speaks of such colonies settling on the banks of the 
Po seventeen generations before the Trojan war. The Po colonies 
joined the Pelasgians, who had advanced as far as the Tiber, and 

* See Cocchi, Mortillet, the Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 
t. 11, 2e serie, p. 361. 

VOL. I. G 
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they dispossessed the native Umbrians* and Seculi, oceupied a 
large tract of country, and settled as far as the flanks of the 
Appennines. But sixty years before the Trojan war the Umbri 
seem to have recovered their ancient dominion and dispersed the 
foreign invaders, and they appear to have retained possession of 
Etruria until the irruption of the Raseni, who conquered it en- 
tirely. And thus having eliminated—historically, and ana- 
tomically by the examination of the older skulls—all the ele- 
ments which might have been taken as Etruscan, Professor 
Nicolucci comes to the second part of his paper: “ Who were the 
Etruscans ?” 

2. The Etruscans—The historians of antiquity were almost 
unanimous in ascribing to the Etruscans an Asiatic origin. 
Herodotus (Clio, 94) speaks of them as of a colony coming from 
Lydia, and his narrative, apart from what is obviously fabulous, 
must be the principal foundation for the belief of other historians, 
Tacitus included (Annals, lib. iv, c. 55). Sume speak of this 
colony as coming from Lydia or from Meonia, which is about the 
same thing; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus would accept no such 
theory, and made the Etruscans merely and simply indigenous 
to Central Italy, to Etruria (lib. i, 26), pointing out that they had 
nothing in common with the Lydians in their language, laws, 
religion, and customs. 

The moderns, on the other hand, have been much more divided 
in their opinions on the point of origin; and the diversity of 
theories, instead of clearing the question, has added much to 
make the subject almost an insoluble problem. Professor 
Nicolucci, however, without pretending to infallibility, has come 
to a conclusion after comparing all the hypotheses advanced and 
discussed by the most serious modern critics ; and we all shall 
most probably concur in his opinion after a consideration of his 
facts. 

According to Schlegel} and Vermigliole,t the Tyrrhenians and 
the Pelasgians were the same people. Miiller§ accepted this 
judgment, but tried to prove that the Pelasgians themselves 
were Lydians. With Lepsius the Pelasgians would have simply 


* See Dionysius, Strabo, Pliny, and Vannucci. 

+ Die Etrusken. Besclavia: 1827. t Annali di Eidelberga. 1816. No. 54. 
§ Iscrizione Perugine : Discorso Preliminare. 27, 33. 

"| Ueber die Tyrrhenischen Pelasger in Etruria. Lipsich: 1842-8, 
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come from Epirus, and their name of Tyrrhenians would have 
been given them in Italy from the word rvppis (Latin twrris), 
which was applied to the gigantic fortresses built by the Etrus- 
cans in Italy, as they were in Morea and Albania. In a Sar- 
dinian poem known by the name of Canzone latina del Savio 
Deletone, written between 687 and 722 a.D.,a Phcenician origin 
is given for the first time to the Etruscans. Pruner-Bey and M. 
G. Lagneau* recognised this Semitic element in the aristocracy, 
but, at the same time, the mass of the population with them 
would be indigenous. Fréret,f Niebuhr,t Donaldson§ believed 
the Etruscans or Raseni, to be none else but the Reti of the 
Treutino. Pelloutier|| and Durandif’ made the Etruscans Celto- 
Germans, for they spoke an idiom related (?) to the Armorican, 
Wallon, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Frankish languages. These 
people, originally inhabiting the north of Italy, would have re- 
tired to Etruria before the invasions of the Gauls. Betham** 
gave them a Celto-Iberian origin, whilst Volansky++ and Gobi- 
neauj{ conjectured that the Etruscans were Slavonians. Buo- 
narrotti made them Egyptians, an opinion sustained by Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, §§ and Hamilton Gray. Ellis||| maintained that the 
Armenians, who had spread over a large tract of Europe, and 
who were known, according to their different settlements, under 
the denomination of Frisians, Thracians, Pelasgians, had also 
settled in Central Italy under the name of Etruscans. This 
assertion is founded on an imaginary similarity between the 
Armenian and Etruscan languages. 

After enumerating at some length each of these hypotheses 
Professor Nicolucci rejects them all with the exception of the 
first. Herodotus, Strabo, Virgil, Plutarch, Seneca, Pliny (the 
naturalist), Tacitus, and amongst the moderns, Lanzi, Vannucci, 
and Tazzadini, have, one and all, given very plausible reasons 
in support of the tradition which makes Lydia or Mzonia the 


* Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthropologie, t. 111, 448, and t. v, 848. 

+ Hist. de lV Acad. des Inscriptions, t. xv11t. 

t History of Rome. § Varronianus, cap. 1, 15, 17. 

|| Hist. des Celtes. Liv. 1. ¥ Antichi Popoli d'Italia. Turin: 1769. 
** Etruria Celtica. Dublin: 1842. 

tt Schrift-Denkmiler der Slaven vor Christi Geburt. 1850. 

ft Inégalités des Races Humaines. Paris: 1855. 111, 57. 

§§ Topography of Thebes. London : 1836. 

\||| Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. London: 1861. 
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Etruscan originary, and Professor Nicolucci comes to that con- 
clusion himself. He acknowledges that the mass of the popula- 
tion was but little modified physically by the infusion of Asiatic 
blood; but, with regard to the customs, the civil statutes, and 
slightly also the language, the influence of the conquerors was 
undeniable and enormous. In fact, the natives of primitive 
Etruria (the Ligurians, Umbrians, and, perhaps, also the Latini 
and Sabelli upon the right bank of the Tiber) mixed with the 
invaders into one nation in the same manner as the Anglo- 
Saxons or Britons became one people with their Norman con- 
querors. This settlement would have taken place in the year 
434 before the foundation of Rome. 

The historical part of the argument being disposed of, Professor 
Nicolucci points out the enormous differences which existed be- 
tween the Etruscans and the rest of the Italian Peninsula. Their 
superiority was as striking as that of the Greeks over ancient 
Europe. The Etruscans were equally illustrious in war, com- 
merce, agriculture, manufacture, and in the fine arts. And, as it 
is in the fine arts in particular, that we are now enabled to form 
an estimate of their civilisation, Professor Nicolucci reminds us 
of the Etruscan marvels with which our museums are enriched. 
Their architecture and sculpture, but still more especially their 
terra-cotta, ceramic, and painted works recall to our minds the 
best period of art in Greece. The artistic culture which was 
productive of the vase-designs, and also of the freschi found in 
Etruscan tombs at Tarquinia, Cere, Chiusi, and Vejo, which, in 
point of taste, purity, simplicity, and vigour, leave nothing to be 
desired, is not unworthy of being compared to the attainments 
of the Italians; and the pictures of Vulci, in style, colour, and 
manner, might be put by the side of some masters’ works of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Art critics have detected 
three styles in Etruscan art, sometimes found distinct, sometimes 
found intermingled in the same objects:* the Asiatic, (Asia- 
Minor), the Corinthian, and the Athenian,—but yet, none of 
these in its entirety—the Etruscans gave to each a particular 
cast, in accordance, no doubt, with their native character. 

The towns were governed by a powerful aristocracy, and they 
defied all attacks so long as they acted in union; but in the 
fourth century of the Roman era intestine strugeles rendered the 


* Lanci and Lenormant. 
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conquest of Etruria possible, and it was effected in the year 444 
A.v.c. after an autonomy of exactly eight centuries. From that 
date the Etruscans gradually lost their name for that of Romans 
—the only two characteristics which they kept during the 
Roman domination were those of soothsayers and. of artists.* 

3. Etruscan Skulls——The historical conclusion is, as nearly as 
possible, corroborated by anatomical evidence; and Professor 
Nicolucci, in treating of Etruscan skulls, has forgotten neither 
the labours of other anthropologists nor the arguments arrayed 
against his own views ; in this respect, as in many others, his 
memoir is a model of fair and unbiassed induction. 

Signor Garbiglietti, as early as 1841, described an Etruscan 
skull which he himself had found in a tomb at Vejo two years 
before. The authenticity of this specimen was ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, for the tomb was anterior to the year 360 of Rome, 
when Camillus took Vejo, so that it could not be Roman. This 
skull is dolichocephalic, and gives an index of 767 millimétres. 

Five more Etruscan skulls were collected from tombs at Tar- 
quinia, Chiusi, and Cervetri, by Professor Maggiorani, and his 
accurate description of them demonstrated the great differences 
which exist between them and Roman skulls. 

Retzius, founding his judgment upon a Reti skull, and believ- 
ing the Etruscans and the Reti to be the same people, declared 
the Etruscans to have been brachycephalic. But this assertion 
was refuted by Baer, Charles Bonaparte, and R. Wagner, after 
the examination of four real Etruscan skulls. Pruner-Bey was 
the first who, notwithstanding the narrow limits of his personal 
observations, pointed out, or rather guessed, the real truth of the 
case, viz., that the Etruscans presented both types, but that the 
brachycephali were in the minority. His and Rutimiiyer, in 
their work Crania Helvetica, described two more Etruscan skulls 
now in the museum at Gottingen, and found them dolichoce- 
phalic. And, lastly, Professor Vogt, after measuring some 
Etruscan skulls at the Florence Museum, sided with Retzius. 

Under these circumstances it would have been impossible to 
determine with certainty whether the Etruscans were long or 
broad-headed, had not Professor Nicolucci extended his re- 


* It is curious to notice that the Tuscans were the first to revive art, and 
succeeded best in every branch. Is not this worthy of notice in an anthro- 
pological point of view ? 
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searches over a much larger number of skulls than had hitherto 
been collected, and his analysis of nineteen crania found at 
Perugia, Volterra, Vulci, Chiusi,Cere, Vejo, and Tarquinia (z.c., all 
undoubtedly Etruscan), settle the vexed question emphatically. 
The lower maxillary is wanting in all these skulls except two; 
they all belonged to adults from twenty-five to sixty-five years 
of age, and to males, with the exception of one only. Twelve of 
them are dolichocephalic, so that the proportion of long skulls 
would be sixty-three per cent. When compared with Roman ones, 
the Etruscan skulls present striking differences at first sight. 
But the chief characteristic is that the Etruscan skulls present an 
aspect almost feminine in their structure—the angles and apo- 
physes, for instance, being smoothed down and little elevated, and 
the bones being thin. Its weight averages 540 grammes, whilst the 
Roman skull weighs 650 grammes. “One rarely meets, in the 
Etruscan skull, with the obliteration of the sutures, and still 
more rarely does one find the Wormian bone, whereas in the 
Roman, on the contrary, the synostosis of the sutures is frequent, 
even in the young, and the Wormian bone is very common.” A 
slight prognathism occurs in the Etruscan in the dentary arch, but 
is confined to the parts comprised within the limits of the 
incisive, canine and first molar teeth—the lower maxillary being 
quite exempt from it. 

But, in order to judge of Professor Nicolucci’s conclusion for 
ourselves, we shall mention some of the facts which he has 
collected. 














CHIEF CHARACTERS OF ETRUSCAN 
SKULLS. 

1.—Dolichocephalic; with a ce- 
phalic index of 78.5 (average of 19 
skulls). 

2.—Brachycephaly is met with at 
the rate of 37 per cent. 

3.—The surface presents no rugo- 
sity. Weight, without lower maxil- 
lary, 540 grammes. 

4.—Obliteration of the sutures 
rare, and rarer still the presence of 
the Wormian bone. 

5.—The calvaria, seen from up- 
wards, presents an ovoidal form, more 
limited in its anterior than its pos- 
terior apsis; and the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the former 
(measured from the semicircular line 
above the superciliary ridge) and that 
of the latter (measured between the 
parietal bosses) is as 69 to 100. 


CHIEF CHARACTERS OF ROMAN 
SKULLS. 
1.—Dolichocephalic; average of 50 
skulls, 77°4. 


2.—Brachycephaly met with at the 
rate of 30 per cent. 

3.—Rugosities and roughnesses. 
Weight, without maxillary, 650 
grammes. 

4.—The obliteration of the sutures 
and the presence of the Wormian 
bone frequent. 

5.—In this skull the proportion is 
like 76 to 100. 
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6.—The zygomatic arches are dis- 
tinctly visible at the sides, at the an- 
terior apsis of the calvaria, and in 
some they appear as salient as in 
Mongol skulls. 

7.—A perpendicular line dividing 
the skull placed(without maxillary) on 
a horizontal plane, the preauricular 
line being 100, the proportion in the 
Etruscan skull is 87. 

12.—The alveolar arch of the upper 
maxillary is narrow and of a para- 
bolic form. 

14.—The orbits have a nearly round 
form, and are notably inclined ex- 
ternally. 

18.—The external occipital protu- 
berance little developed, little rough, 
and in some skulls hardly discern- 
able. 

19.—The lower maxillary of a tri- 
angular form ; both lateral branches 
nearly straight; the chin acute and 
salient ; the height of the ascending 
branch very limited. 

20.—The cubic capacity 1501 cubic 
centimétres ; the weight of the brain 
1327 grammes. 


6.— The zygomatic arcade is either 
invisible altogether or is hardly visible 
at all. 


7.—The proportion of this line is 
107 in the Roman skull. 


12.—The superior alveolar arch is 
large, and of a nearly circular form. 


14.—The orbits are large, almost 
square in shape, and horizontally cut. 


18.—The external occipital protu- 
berance large, salient, and rough; the 
semicircular lines very elevated ; and 
the occipital spine high and robust. 

19.—The mandible large and heavy, 
of a decidedly parabolic form ; the 
ascending branch high and broad. 


20.—The cubic capacity 1525 cubic 
centimétres ; the weight of the brain 
1345 grammes. 


The following are, amongst others, the average measurements 
presented by the Etruscan skulls :— 


DOLICHO. BRACHY. AVERAGE, 
Millimétres, Millimétres. Millimétres. 


Horizontal circumference ...........cccceceeeseeeee eens 531 519 528 
HFONGO-OCCIPMAl ATOR, 6.60.5 c0scsecessvencoeesscersencenes 381 374 378 
PPGNUAL ABNOR bsiccscsséescteses sce. tarewarsonsdvoyessnss 127 127 127 
PANUB UN oats asia cdansecanes was sonscs sdaes vecbeadveneadecnus 132 120 129 
MORN ON os os sven sGcnaans Gab ste ueeaesaceenssencesseawouaes 122 127 122 
Antero-posterior diameter .............cecsceeeeeeeeeeee 186 181 184 
Transverse Giameter .............scscesceesecceesscecces 143 149 145 
Intermastoid diameter (between the tops of the 

mastoid epiphyses) ..........s.c.scssscssseecesceees 111 107 lll 
Inferior frontal diameter (above the superciliary 

LLL LILES EEA 99 98 99 
Inferior frontal diameter (in the middle of the 

forehead, between the semicircular lines) ... 116 110 113 
GW GNIG BAB GRS 5icg 5 ceccanpocnd o94 ideo vaqstessasiccractens 768 822 785 
WIOUPICRN NGOS, c.s05 5 esnsacssedeucsesseacausecaaueneiecasanes 731 737 734 
Cubic capacity (in cubic centimétres) ............... 1520 1455 1501 


Professor Nicolucci discards the notion of the modification of 
the Etruscan type by intermarriage with the indigenous races; for 
the conquerors must of necessity have kept aloof from the van- 
quished in the same manner as is exemplified by the Turks in 
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Europe, the English in India, and the French in Algeria. Besides, 
and this has great weight, the Umbrian, the Pelasgian, the Reti, 
the Ligurian skulls of a genuine origin demonstrate differences 
from the Etruscan quite as marked and quite as distinct as those 
of the Roman skulls. The Pheenician skull is the only one ap- 
proaching at all the Etruscan, but it is far from being similar as 
Pruner-Bey tried to prove it. Yet this resemblance, in which the 
Jews and Arabs equally participate, small as it is, strengthens the 
belief of Professor Nicolucci as regards the Asiatic origin of the 
Etruscans, since the Phcenicians were obviously of a Semitic ori- 
gin; and he comes to the conclusion that the Etruscans were an 
already mixed race when they settled in Italy, and that their 
skull characteristics tend to prove them of a Lydian, or, at least, 
of an Asiatic stock. 

4, The Etruscans as Delineated in their Monuments.—This por- 
tion of Professor Nicolucci’s memoir is excessively interesting. 
The learned anthropologist is confirmed in his views by the phy- 
siognomy almost invariably presented by the bronze and marble 
statues, by the freschi, by the terracotta sarcophagus-covers left 
by the Etruscans. And after quoting the different authors, ancient 
or modern, who gave a description of the Etruscan type, he has 
little cr no hesitation in speaking of the colour of their hair and eyes, 
and of their stature and proportions. Their hair was generally 
black, but sometimes of a chestnut colour. Their eyes were very 
dark, but sometimes, although very seldom, azure. The stature 
of the Etruscans was rather under the middle size; their limbs were 
thick and short; their head was large in proportion to their size. 
The general aspect of the Etruscan countenance was very fine : a 
round visage, with a prominent forehead, rather high in the middle, 
but shrunk in the lower region over the superciliary arch; a rather 
large nose, mostly aquiline; the cheek-bones rather projecting ; 
a mouth moderately large ; thin lips; a pointed chin; and the base 
of the lower jaw very oblique from the angles to the chin—a 
particularity accounted for by the great width of the external 
maxillary angle, and by the shortness of the ascending branch of 
the mandible: the maxillary angle in the Roman skull being from 
100 to 120 deg., whereas in the Etruscan it is from 125 to 150 
deg., the height of the ascending branch of the mandible be- 
tween the two skulls being in the proportion of 83 to 100. 

For want of space, we must end here our brief abstract of this 
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fine paper; but as we could hardly do it full justice in so short 
a notice, we advise all students of anthropology to refer to the 
original work. They will find most of their questions anticipated, 
and their curiosity satisfied on every point; for we have never 
read a paper treating a question more clearly, more completely, 
‘ and more scientifically in all respects than this does. And what 
enhances still more our high esteem for the learned Professor, is 
the modest and sober manner in which he draws his conclusions 
—conclusions which he rather submits to the learned societies, 
than pretends to give dogmatically. 








Art. IX.—ANTHROPOLOGY OF FRANCE* 





AmonG the numerous contributions to anthropology which have 
given to M. Paul Broca his recognised position in the very front 
rank of cultivators of the science, perhaps none have surpassed 
in importance the brilliant inaugural dissertation of the Société 
d’ Anthropologie, in which he shewed the intimate connection, 
exhibited by the French recruiting returns, of variations in 
stature and of race. 

The present memoir contains a number of interesting explana- 
tions and illustrations of the principles laid down in the former 
one, which are followed out under the additional light afforded 
by a minute study of the recruiting statistics of the one hundred 
and twenty-six cantons comprised in the three departments of 
Finistére, Cétes-du-Nord, and Morbihan ; of which the first is 
wholly, and the second and third are partially, included within 
the limits of Lower Bretagne, the Bretagne Bretonnante (or Breton 
speaking) of the French. 

The author begins by expressing his regret that the statistics 
do not enable him to form a trustworthy estimate of the average 
stature of men in France, since those youths who are below the 
regulation height (1°56 métre, during the period of thirty years, 
from 1830 to 1860, which furnishes M. Broca’s material), as well 
as those who are recognised as exempt by reason of sickness, 


* Nouvelles Recherches sur l Anthropologie de la France en général, et la Basse 
Bretagne en particulier. Par M. Paul Broca. 
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infirmity, or malformation, do not appear in the stature-lists at 
all. He points out, however, that, as the number of men of tall 
stature in a given district is inversely proportional to that of 
undersized men, as was proved by Boudin, it is probable that 
the variations of mean stature in the several departments of 
France are fairly represented by those of the numbers exempted 
from service for being undersized. While allowing that poverty, 
starvation, and the chronic diseases which result therefrom, are 
calculated to prevent the natural development of the body, he 
re-asserts that stature is, above all things, an anthropological 
character, and, therefore, tends to hereditary reproduction ; that, 
in fact, “the stature of Frenchmen, considered in a general way; 
depends neither on altitude, nor latitude, nor poverty, nor opu- 
lence, nor on the nature of the soil, nor of the food, nor on any 
of the conditions of mzliew which may have been imagined, but 
on one sole general influence, that of ethnic heredity. 

Hereupon follows a rectification of the original position in the 
scale of stature of the department of the Meuse, whose excep- 
tionally low rank in the original maps of Broca and Boudin 
puzzled every one who studied them. Broca, in his first me- 
moir, somewhat confidently conjectured that there lurked some 
huge error in the published statistics for that department; and he 
has since been able to demonstrate the correctness of his con- 
jecture, and to vindicate for the Meuse the eighteenth instead 
of the sixty-ninth place among the eighty-six departments of 
France, thus restoring it to the companionship of its neighbours in 
Champagne and Lorraine, supposed to be mainly peopled by the 
saine Belgic or Kymric race. 

Next comes a brief notice of the extent and causes of the ele- 
vation of stature which has occurred in France during the past 
half-century, which was pointed out by Boudin, and which 
lessened, between 1831 and 1860, the numbers exempted for 
“want of height” from about 9 to about 6 per cent. During the 
operation of this change, however, the relative position of the de- 
partments in the scale of stature has varied but little on the 
whole ; and there has still been the same north-eastern tract of 
tall statures, the same great mass of short statures in the centre, 
south and west, and the same intermediate zone of medium sta- 
tures separating the two in their whole extent, from Normandy 
to Dauphiny. 








grater: 
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We have one objection to make tu M. Broca’s identification of 
the tall race with the Belgze of Cesar, and of the short race with 
his Kelts. It is not a new one; it is, that there is more reason 
to believe the ancient inhabitants of Burgundy and Franche 
Comté to have been Keltic than to have been Belgic. The ob- 
jection is, however, a matter of no great consequence, as it need 
not invalidate M. Broca’s theory of the permanence of stature as 
a race characteristic ; for the great stature of the Germanic Bur- 
gundians, the Septipedes Burgundiones, is well established, and 
may very well be supposed to have permanently elevated that of 
the Kelts of the Jura, the Doubs, and the Cote d’Or. 

In his second chapter, the author occupies himself with the 
question what denominations can most conveniently be applied 
to the two great races of Gaul. Amédée Thierry applied to 
them the names Kymric and Gallic or Gaelic respectively; having 
chosen the former, partly on the ground that the Cornish,a Kymric 
tongue, must have been the language of the British, and therefore 
also of the continental Belge, partly on that of the somewhat 
dubious identity of the Belge, Kimbri, and Kimmerioi. Broca 
thinks it most convenient, in this instance, to follow Thierry ; 
but in the other he decidedly, and with reason, dissents from him ; 
and considering it almost certain that the southern race, as well 
as the northern one, spoke a Kymric dialect, falls back on the 
designation of Keltic. He might have added to his reasons an 
argument drawn from physical characteristics, for the modern 
posterity of his Kelts have more outward resemblance to the 
Kymric Welsh than to the Gaelic Irish. 

The third chapter deals with the origin of the population of 
Lower Brittany, and endeavours to clear up the difficulty respect- 
ing the nationality of the Armoricans, in which we are placed by 
the discrepancy of Strabo’s statements with those of Cesar; to 
whom, nevertheless, Strabo appeals as to an authority on the 
subject, after having assigned to Armorica the name of Belgica 
paroceanica. 

“ Aprés cela,” says Broca, “on ne concoit pas quw il ait pu dire: 
‘Le divin César, dans ses Commentaires, suit encore cette divi- 
sion. Au lieu de diviniser César, it aurait mieux fait de le lire 
avec plus de soin, et il aurait vu, dans le premier alinéa du pre- 
mier livre de la Guerre des Gaules, que la limite des peuples 
belges ne descendait pas au-dessous de la Seine.” 
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Among other arguments by which he supports this statement 
of Cesar, our author adduces the great resemblance between the 
Bretons and the non-Belgic people of central France, with respect 
to the degree of prevalence of certain infirmities among the con- 
scripts, such as myopia, varicose veins, varicocele, dental caries, 
and the like. They resemble each other also, we are told, in being 
generally of short stature and dark-haired ; but there are certain 
cantons of Brittany where a tall and comparatively fair race pre- 
dominates, whom Broca supposes to be the descendants of immi- 
grants from Britain. After describing the variations of opinion re- 
specting the date,extent, and character of this British immigration, 
he proceeds to argue that there must have existed in Armorica in 
the fifth century a native population more numerous than the im- 
migrant Bretons, and that these latter must have come in a peace- 
able way, and combined with the indigenes against the Ger- 
manic invaders of the period. He thinks Eastern Brittany had 
already abandoned the Armorican speech and adopted a Roman- 
esque one before the Frank invasion ; and whereas, having been 
first Latinised, this region was afterwards Germanised to some 
extent by the Franks, Saxons, and Normans, while the only im- 
portant influence exercised on Western Brittany was that of the 
Kymric British; he regards the former as ethnologically resem- 
bling France in general, while the latter may represent to us the 
condition of Gaul before the Roman conquest. . 

Returning to the question whether the original Armoricans 
were Belgic or Keltic, he points out that if they were the former, 
the Britons having also been Belgic, we ought to find only one 
race in Lower Brittany ; whereas, like William Edwards, he finds 
two races there ; and, going beyond Edwards, ascertains that they 
are still locally divided, and do not even yet constitute a homo- 
geneous race. Having constructed a map of Lower Brittany, or 
rather of the three departments of Finistére, Cotes-du-Nord, and 
Morbihan, within which Lower Brittany is included, he has 
divided the hundred and twenty-six cantons into three classes, dis- 
tinguished by tints. Those which yield least exemptions on account 
of defective stature are coloured white; those which yield most 
exemptions, or which produce the shortest men, are black, and 
forty-two intermediate in this respect are grey. The results are 
very striking to the eye. With four exceptions, all the black 
cantons form a single mass, stretching from north to south across 
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the centre of the country. Not a single black canton lies wholly 
outside the boundary of the Breyzad or Breton language, and out 
of forty-eight maritime cantons only six are black, or one-eighth; 
while of seventy-eight inland cantons, thirty-six, or nearly one- 
half, are of that colour. The two insular cantons, Ushant and 
Belle Isle, rank very high in the scale. 

M. Broca is of opinion that nothing but racial heredity can 
explain this distribution of tall and short statures, Lower Brittany 
being, with respect to all the conditions of mzlieu, as the French 
term them, remarkably homogeneous. He dves not think the 
neighbourhood of the sea can in itself have any influence, seeing 
that the maritime cantons differ so much from each other in the 
scale of stature. But the facts can be well explained by the 
supposition that a population of small stature anciently occupied 
the whole of Lower Brittany, and that another population of 
taller stature came by sea, at various times and peaceably, to 
establish itself upon several points of the coast. These two 
populations must have been the Armoricans and the Britons of 
Britannia. The author adds that in the northern districts, 
wherever the average stature is high, the men are, for the most 
part, long-headed, light-eyed, and lightish-haired, with long faces 
and aquiline noses; while another type greatly preponderates 
wherever the stature is short, exhibiting rounder heads and faces, 
hair varying from chestnut (or brown) to black, and eyes seldom 
black, often hazel, and still more often of a deep blue or green. 
These two types are the Kymric, or Belgic, of Edwards, and the 
Keltic ; and, while the stature in the cantons, mainly peopled by 
the former, is about equal to that found in the north-eastern or 
Belgic departments of France, that in the purely Armorican 
cantons is comparable to that found in Auvergne, Limosin, and 
the centre of France generally, where the race of Keltic Gauls 
still subsists in a state of comparative purity. 

So far, the argument is clear and convincing, and we have no 
unfavourable comment whatever to make upon it, except that 
we doubt whether M. Broca does not a little undervalue the 
effects of Teutonic colonisation, which, however, are but incon- 
siderable, even in our opinion. But an appendix makes us ac- 
quainted with certain drawbacks from the accuracy of the re- 
cruiting statistics, which, though they do not, in our judgment, 
invalidate the conclusions of our author, may serve as a warning 
to those who might otherwise seek to build upon them more 
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than they can support. It appears that the indications of the 
recruiting lists, as to the proportion of undersized individuals, 
are so ambiguous that in one canton (that of Begard), where our 
author finds 160 exemptions per 1,000, Dr. Guibert, who has 
written an elaborate monograph on the anthropology of the 
Cétes-du-Nord, finds no less than 412, while in Ploubalay, at 
the other extremity of the scale, the former finds 9, and the 
latter 31 exemptions. These great discrepancies arise from M. 
Broca’s having taken as his basis of calculation the whole 
number of conscripts, or, as he says himself, the number exam- 
ined ; while Dr. Guibert has taken only those actually measured, 
Which of these two modes of procedure is likely to yield the 
result nearest to the true proportion, does not seem quite clear 
to us, even after considering Broca’s explanations. It is almost 
certain that each of them errs considerably, one by excess, the 
other by deficiency. It would seem that the law respecting the 
examination of conscripts, which prescribes a certain order for 
the consideration of the several classes of exemptions, is far from 
being so rigorously carried out as one might have expected, and 
that whereas exemptions for infirmities ought legally to take pre- 
cedence of those for want of height, this order of procedure is very 
frequently reversed. It is somewhat reassuring, under these dis- 
couragements, to learn that, after all, the order of the several 
cantons in the Cotes-du-Nord, when arranged with reference to 
stature, is very nearly the same in the list of Guibert as in those 
of Broca; and if, as seems highly probable, the same would be 
the case in the two other departments of Lower Brittany, the 
conclusions which the latter has arrived at need not be at all 
disturbed. 








Art. X.—A CAUSE OF DIMINISHED LONGEVITY 
AMONG THE JEWS. 
By Sir Duncan Giss, Barr., M.A., M.D., LL.D. 





To some extent the observations I have to offer in the present 
short paper are a corollary to what has been stated in another 
one. But they have reference exclusively to the Jewish race as 
seen in Britain. 
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The practical physiognomist and physiological inquirer must 
have noticed in large assemblages of persons, members of the 
Jewish persuasion scattered here and there, with a facial expres- 
sion and general physique indicative of what the French writers 
speak of in certain constitutions as congestions des sangs. Now 
this peculiarity, to one like myself, who has paid considerable 
attention to the indications of a physiological and pathological 
character expressed by the countenance, is so striking that it never 
fails to call forth certain ideas in my mind as to the causes which 
give rise to it. The best examples to be met with are afforded in 
some of the furniture auction rooms of the metropolis, where will 
be seen apparently healthy men, with varying degrees of flushed 
countenance, especially upon the prominent parts of the cheeks, 
on the exposed part of the forehead, the back of the neck, and 
occasionally the nose. Little red vessels are seen running short 
courses, or forming stellated dots about the countenance. The 
eyes are clear, but have a sleepy aspect, as if the individual had 
not long been awakened out of a sound sleep; they possess, 
moreover, a greasy look, which extends not unfrequently to the 
entire face. The voice is not a clear nor a powerful one, is 
slightly guttural, and comes out of the mouth as if passing along 
a tortuous course. They frequently hem, and clear their throats 
as if they had the remains of a cold about them. In bodily 
physique they are inclined to be stout; are more or less fleshy, 
and certainly look as if they fed well and drank well too, al- 
though some of them may be extremely temperate as regards the 
latter. In the countenances of some the eyebrows are knit and 
surmounted by wrinkles as if the mind were troubled. But it is 
not so, it is principally due to the cause which mainly gives rise 
to the condition noticed. Now to this appearance I purpose 
giving the name of sanguineo-oleaginous expression, which I may 
here remark is a totally different thing from the atheromatous 
expression to which I drew the attention of scientific men in 
May, 1860.* 

With this sanguineo-oleaginous expression, there is most 
generally associated more or less complete pendency of the 
epiglottis, which resembles a piece of flabby drooping crimson 
leather that has been soaked in water. 

These peculiarities, as described, are noticed in a considerable 

* The Lancet, May 12. 
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number of men and a few women of the Jewish race in London 
and other towns of England, and Ireland, and I may say Scot- 
land too. But they are the most numerous in the metropolis. 
As a general rule, longevity is rare amongst such persons ; for 
they are liable to those diseases of a congestive character which 
influence the heart, the brain, and the liver. 

The cause—indeed, I may say the main cause of all this—is 
eating food, especially fish, cooked in oil, which being per- 
sistently eaten by persons whose diet should be rather spare in 
regard to the oleaginous element, tends to the destructive forma- 
tive processes in the system, and engenders a condition which 
assuredly shortens life. Of course, I have no desire to maintain 
that the moderate and occasional use of vegetable oil as an 
article of diet is going to induce the condition I have described ; 
for many of the Jews do not use it at all, I believe, or are so 
sparingly accustomed to it, that it can do no harm. But, taken 
daily in fish which has extensively absorbed it in the cooking, 
it has the same effect as if a stout healthy person were regularly 
fed upon cod-liver oil. It would add to his weight and size, but 
his days would be most materially shortened ; and, physiologi- 
cally he would be an aged man before he attained the prime of 
life, from the changes all his tissues would have undergone. 

I could give many instances in illustration of the truth of 
my remarks from persons and families I have known; but 
prefer to appeal to the common sense and experience of those of 
my readers who have been, like myself, observers of human 
nature among all classes of people in this our common country, 
but especially in the metropolis and other large towns. 

I am well aware that oil is extensively used in some of the 
countries of Southern Europe, especially in Italy and Spain, as 
an article of diet and for culinary purposes, and it cannot be said 
to produce precisely the same effects, such as have been described. 
But I must say that congestive diseases are exceedingly common 
in those countries, and life comparatively short ; this may be 
owing, to some extent, to the oleaginous character of the food so 
generally employed. 

At any rate, so far as a portion of the Jews of this country is 
affected by it, there can be no doubt that it is a great and serious 
cause of diminished longevity among them, and some philan- 
thropist and earnest anthropologist would be doing good service 
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if he were to lecture upon the dangers of the persistent use of 
oil as an article of diet, unless among those who are of spare 
habit, delicate constitution, and liable to certain diseases wherein 
its employment would prove useful. 

Pendency of the epiglottis through life is an inconvenience, 
and it limits the span of life to seventy years ; but superadded 
to the sanguineo-oleaginous expression, it is of serious omen. 
Drawing attention to the subject here will, I trust, be productive 
of some good ; and, as most of my inquiries and researches have 
a bearing upon life with its preservation and extension in a state 
of health, I trust that my efforts may be seconded by those who 
have the ability and disposition to do so. 








Art. XI—THE INFLUENCE OF THE PHALLIC IDEA 
IN THE RELIGIONS OF ANTIQUITY.* 


By C. Staninanp Wake, Dir. A.S.L. 





Ir will not be necessary for me to give details of the rites by 
which the Phallic superstition is distinguished, as they may be 
found in the works of Dulaure,+ Payne Knight, and other 
writers. I shall refer to them, therefore, only so far as may be 
required for the due understanding of the subject to be considered 
—the influence of the phallic idea in the religions of antiquity. 
The first step in the inquiry is to ascertain the origin of the 
superstition in question. Faber ingeniously referred to a primi- 
tive universal belief in a great father, the curious connection seen 
to exist between nearly all non-Christian mythologies, and he 
saw in Phallic worship a degradation of this belief. Such an 
explanation as this is, however, not satisfactory ; since, not only 
does it require the assumption of a primitive divine revelation, 
but proof is still wanting that all peoples have, or ever had, any 
such notion of a great parent of mankind as that supposed to 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, 5th April, 1870. 
+ Histoire Abrégée de Differens Cultes, vol. 11. 
VOL, 1. H 
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have been revealed. And yet there is a valuable germ of truth 
in this hypothesis. The Phallic superstition is founded essen- 
tially in the family idea. Captain Richard Burton recognised 
this truth when he asserted that “amongst all barbarians whose 
primal want is progeny, we observe a greater or less development 
of the Phallic worship.”* This view, however, is imperfect. 
There must have been something more than a mere desire for 
progeny to lead primitive man to view the generative process 
with the peculiar feelings embodied in this superstition. We 
are, in fact, here taken to the root of all religions—awe at the 
mysterious and unknown. That which the uncultured mind 
cannot understand is viewed with dread or veneration, as it may 
be, and the object presenting the mysterious phenomenon may 
itself be worshipped as a fetish, or the residence of a presiding 
spirit. But there is nothing more mysterious than the phe- 
nomena of generation, and nothing more important than the final 
result of the generative act. Reflection on this result would 
naturally cause that which led to it to be invested with a 
certain degree of superstitious significance. The feeling gene- 
rated would have a double object, as it had a double origin— 
wonder at the phenomenon itself and a perception of the value 
of its consequences. The former, which is the most simple, 
would lead to a veneration for the organs whose operation con- 
duced to the phenomena—hence the superstitious practices con- 
nected with the phallus and the yoni among primitive peoples. 
In this, moreover, we have the explanation of numerous curious 
facts observed among eastern peoples. Such is the respect shown 
by women for the generative organ of dervishes and fakirs. Such 
also is the Semitic custom referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures 
as “the putting of the hand under the thigh,” which is explained 
by the Talmudists to be the touching of that part of the body 
which is sealed and made holy by circumcision ; a custom which 
was, up to a recent date, still in use among the Arabs as the 
most solemn guarantee of truthfulness. 

The second phase of the Phallic superstition is that which 
arises from a perception of the value of the consequences of the 
act of generation. The distinction between this and the pre- 
ceding phase is that, while the one has relation to the organs 


* Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. 1, p. 320. 
+ See Dulaure, op. cit, vol. 11, 219. 
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engaged, the other refers more particularly to the chief agent. 
Thus, the father of the family is venerated as the generator; this 
authority is founded altogether on the act and consequences of 
generation, We thus see the fundamental importance, as well 
as the phallic origin, of the family idea. From this has sprung 
the social organisation of all primitive peoples. An instance in 
point may be derived from Mr. Hunter’s account of the Santals 
of Bengal. He says that the classification of this interesting 
people among themselves depends, “not upon social rank or occu- 
pation, but upon the family basis.” This is shown by the cha- 
racter of the six great ceremonies in a Santal’s life, which are: 
“admission into the family ; admission into the tribe ; admission 
into the race; union of his own tribe with another by marriage ; 
formal dismission from the living race by incremation ; lastly, a 
reunion with the departed fathers.”* We may judge from this of 
the character of certain customs which are widespread among 
primitive peoples, and the phallic origin of which has long been 
lost sight of. The value set on the results of the generative act 
would naturally make the arrival at the age of puberty an event 
of peculiar significance. Hence, we find various ceremonies per- 
formed among primitive, and even among civilised, peoples at 
this period of life. Often when the youth arrives at manhood 
other rites are performed to mark the significance of the event. 
Marriage, too, derives an importance from its consequences which 
otherwise it would not possess. Thus, among many peoples itis 
attended with certain ceremonies denoting its object, or, at least, 
marking it as an event of peculiar significance in the life of the 
individual, or even in the history of the tribe. The marriage 
ceremonial is especially fitted for the use of phallic rites or 
symbolism ; the former among semicivilised peoples often being 
simply the act of consummation itself, which appears to be 
looked on as part of the ceremony. The symbolism we have 
ourselves retained to the present day in the wedding-ring, which 
must have had a phallic origin, if, as appears probable, it ori- 
ginated in the Samothracian mysteries.- Nor does the influence 
of the Phallic idea end with life. The veneration entertained for 
the father of the family as the “generator”, led in time to peculiar 
care being taken of the bodies of the dead; and, finally, to the 


* Rural Bengal, p. 203. 
+ See Ennemoser’s History of Magic (Bohn), vol. 11, p. 33. 
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worship of ancestors, which, under one form or another, distin- 
guished all the civilised nations of antiquity, as it does even now 
most of the peoples of the heathen world. 

There is one phallic rite which, from its nature and wide range, 
is of peculiar importance. I refer to circumcision. The origin 
of this custom has not yet, so far as I am aware, been satisfactorily 
explained. The idea that, under certain climatic conditions, 
circumcision is necessary for cleanliness and comfort, does not 
appear to be well-founded, as the custom is not universal even 
within the tropics. Nor is the reason given by Captain Richard 
Burton, in his “ Notes connected with the Dahoman,” for both 
circumcision and excision, perfectly satisfactory. The real origin 
of these customs has been forgotten by all peoples practising 
them ; and, therefore, they have ceased to have their primitive 
significance. That circumcision, at least, had a superstitious 
origin may be inferred from the traditional history of the Jews. 
The old Hebrew writers, persistent in their idea that they were 
a peculiar people, chosen by God for a special purpose, asserted 
that this rite was instituted by Jehovah as a sign of the covenant 
between Him and Abraham. Although we cannot doubt that 
this rite was practised by the Egyptians and Phenicians long 
before the birth of Abraham, yet two points connected with the 
Hebrew tradition are noticeable. These are, the religious signi- 
ficance of the act of circumcision—it is the sign of a covenant 
between God and man—and its performance by the head of the 
family. These two things are, indeed} intimately connected ; 
since, in the patriarchal age, the father was always the priest of 
the family and the offerer of the sacrifices. We have it, on the 
authority of the Veda, that this was the case also among the 
primitive Aryan people.* Abraham, therefore, as the father and 
priest of the family, performed the religious ceremony of circum- 
cision on the males of his household. 

Circumcision, in its inception, is a purely phallic rite, having 
for its aim the marking of that which from its associations is 
viewed with peculiar veneration, and it connects the two phases 
of this superstition which have for their object respectively the 
instrument of generation and the agent. We are thus brought 
back to the consideration of the simplest form of phallic worship, 
that which has reference to the generative organs, viewed as 


* See Bunsen’s God in History, vol. 1, p. 299. 
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the mysterious intruments in the realisation of that keen desire 
for children which distinguishes all primitive peoples. This 
feeling is so nearly universal that it is a matter of surprise to 
find the act by which it is expressed signalised as sinful. Yet 
such is the case, although the incidents in which the fact is 
embodied are so veiled in figure that their true meaning has 
long been forgotten. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that “the 
Bacchanals hold their orgies in honour of the frenzied Bacchus, 
celebrating their sacred frenzy by the eating of raw flesh, and 
go through the distribution of the parts of butchered victims, 
crowned with snakes, shrieking out the name of that Eve, by 
whom error came into the world.” He adds that “the symbol of 
the Bacchic orgies is a consecrated serpent,” and that according 
to the strict interpretation of the Hebrew term, the name Hevia, 


aspirated, signifies a female serpent.* We have here a reference- 


to the supposed fall of man from pristine “innocence,” Eve and 
the serpent being very significantly introduced in close conjunc- 
tion, and indeed becoming in some sense identified with each 
other. In fact the Arabic word for serpent, hayyat, may be said 
also to mean “life,” and in this sense the legendary first human 
mother is called Eve or Chevvah,in Arabic Hawwa. In its rela- 
tions, as an asserted fact, the question of the fall has an import- 
ant bearing on the subject before us. Quite irrespective of the 
impossibility of accepting the Mosaic cosmogony as a divinely 
inspired account of the origin of the world and man—a cosmogony 
which, with those of all other Semitic peoples, has a purely 
“phallic” basis+—the whole transaction said to have taken place 
in the Garden of Eden is fraught with difficulties on the received 
interpretation. The very idea on which it is founded—the placing 
by God, in the way of Eve, of a temptation which He knew she 
could not resist—is sufficient to throw discredit on the ordinary 
reading of the narrative. The effect, indeed, that was to follow 
the eating of the forbidden fruit, appears to an ordinary mind to 
furnish the most praiseworthy motive for not obeying the com- 
mand to abstain. That “eating of the forbidden fruit” was simply 
a figurative mode of expressing the performance of the act neces- 
sary to the perpetuation of the human race—an act which in 


* Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. 1v (Clement of Alexandria), p. 27. 
+ The Hebrew word bara, translated “ created’’, has also the sense of “ be- 
gotten.” See Gesenius. 
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its origin was thought to be the source of all evil—is evident 
from the consequences which followed, and from the curse it 
entailed.* As to the curse inflicted on Eve, it has always been a 
stumbling block in the way of commentators. For, what con- 
nection is there between the eating of a fruit and sorrow in 
bringing forth children? The meaning is evident, however, 
when we know that conception and child-bearing were the 
direct consequences of the act forbidden. How far this meaning 
was intended by the compiler of the Mosaic books we shall see 
further on. 

That we have, in the Mosaic account of the “fall”, a phallic 
legend is evident from other considerations connected with the 
narrative. The most important relate to the introduction of the 
serpent on the scene, and the position it takes as the inciting 
cause of the sinful act. We are here reminded of the passage 
already quoted from Clemens Alexandrinus, who tells us that the 
serpent was the special symbol of the worship of Bacchus. Now, 
this animal holds a very curious place in the religions of the 
civilised peoples of antiquity. Although, in consequence of the 
influence of later thought, it came to be treated as the personifi- 
cation of evil, and as such appears in the Hebrew legend of the 
fall, yet before this the serpent was the symbol of wisdom and 
healing. In the latter capacity it appears even in connection 
with the exodus from Egypt. It is, however, in its character as 
a symbol of wisdom that it more especially claims our attention, 
although these ideas are intimately connected—the power of 
healing being merely a phase of wisdom. From the earliest 
times of which we have any historical notice, the serpent has 
been connected with the gods of wisdom. This animal was the 
especial symbol of Thoth or Taaut, a primeval deity of Syro- 
Egyptian mythology,t and of all those gods, such as Hermes 
and Seth, who can be connected with him. This is true also of 
the third member of the primitive Chaldean triad Héa or Hoa. 
According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the most important titles 
of this deity refer “to his functions as the source of all know- 
ledge and science.” Not only is he “the intelligent fish,” but 
his name may be read as signifying both “life” and a “serpent,” 
and he may’be considered as “figured by the great serpent 


* See Jashar, by Dr. Donaldson, 2nd edition (1860), p. 45 et seq. 
t+ Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. tv, p. 225, 255, 288. 
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which occupies so conspicous a place among the symbols of the 
gods on the black stones recording Babylonian benefactions.”* 
The serpent was also the symbol of the Egyptian Kneph, who 
resembled the Sophia of the Gnostics, the Divine Wisdom. 
This animal, moreover, was the Agathodwmon of the religions of 
antiquity—the giver of happiness and good fortune.f It was in 
these capacities, rather than as having a phallic significance, 
that the serpent was associated with the sun-gods, the Chaldean 
Bel, the Grecian Apollo, and the Semitic Seth. 

But whence originated the idea of the wisdom of the serpent 
which led to its connection with the legend of the “fall”? This 
may, perhaps, be explained by other facts which show also the 
nature of the wisdom here intended. Thus, in the annals of the 
Mexicans, the first woman, whose name was translated by the 
old Spanish writers “the woman of our flesh,” is always repre- 
sented as accompanied by a great male serpent. This serpent is 
the Sun-god Tonacatl-coatl, the principal deity of the Mexican 
pantheon, and the goddess mother of primitive man is called 
Cihua-Cohuatl, which signifies woman of the serpent.{ According 
to this legend, which agrees with that of other American tribes, 
a serpent must have been the father of the human race. This 
notion can be explained only on the supposition that the serpent 
was thought to have had at one time a human form. In the 
Hebrew legend the tempter speaks, and “the old serpent having 
two feet,” of Persian mythology, is none other than the evil 
spirit Ahriman himself.§ The fact is that the serpent was only 
a symbol, or at most an embodiment, of the spirit which it re- 
presented, as we see from the belief of certain African and 
American tribes, which probably preserves the primitive form of 
this supposition. Serpents are looked upon by these peoples as 
embodiments of their departed ancestors] and an analogous 

* History of Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 600. 

t+ Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. rv, p. 412, 413; and King’s Gnostics, 
p. 31. See also Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, vol. Iv, p.201. The last named 
work contains much curious information as to the extension of serpent worship. 

} See The Serpent Symbol in America, by E. G. Squier, M.A. (American 
Archxological Researches, No. 1, 1851), p. 161 et seq.; Palenqué, by M. de 
Waldeck and M. Brasseur de Bourbourg (1866), p. 48. 

§ Lajard, Mémoires de lV’ Institut Royal de France (Acad. des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres), t. x1v, p. 89. 


|| Wood’s Natural History of Man, vol. 1, p. 185; also Squier’s Serpent Sym- 
bol, p. 222 et seq. 
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notion is entertained by various Hindu tribes. No doubt the 
noiseless movement and the activity of the serpent, combined 
with its peculiar gaze and marvellous power of fascination, led 
to its being viewed as a spirit embodiment, and hence also as 
the possessor of wisdom.* In the spirit character ascribed to 
the serpent, we have the explanation of the association of its 
worship with human sacrifice noted by Mr. Fergusson—this 
sacrifice being really connected with the worship of ancestors. 
It is evident, moreover, that we may find here the origin of 
the idea of evil sometimes associated with the serpent-god. The 
Kafir and the Hindu, although he treats with respect any ser- 
pent which may visit his dwelling, yet entertains a suspicion of 
his visitant. It may, perhaps, be the embodiment of an evil 
spirit, or for some reason or other it may desire to injure him. 
Mr. Fergusson states that “the chief characteristic of the serpents 
throughout the east in all ages seems to have been their power 
over the wind and rain,” which they gave or withheld according 
to their good- or ill-will towards man.+ This notion is curiously 
confirmed by the title given by the Egyptians to the Semitic 
god Seti (Seth)-Typhon, which was the name of the Phenician 
evil principle, and also of a destructive wind, thus having a 
curious analogy with the “typhoon” of the Chinese seas.{ When 
the notion of a duality in nature was developed, there would be 
no difficulty in applying it to the symbols or embodiments by 
which the idea of wisdom was represented in the animal world. 
Thus, there came to be, not only good, but also bad, serpents, 
both of which are referred to in the narrative of the Hebrew 
exodus, but still more clearly in the struggle between the good 
and the bad serpents of Persian mythology, which symbolised 
Ormuzd, or Mithra, and the evil spirit Ahriman.§ So far as I can 
discover, the serpent symbol has not a direct phallic reference, nor, 


* IT have a strong suspicion that, in its primitive shape, the Hebrew 
legend, as that of the Mexicans, gave the serpent form to both the father and 
the mother of the human race. 

+ Tree and Serpent Worship, p.46. Rudra, the Vedic form of Siva, the 
«King of Serpents’, is called the father of the maruts (winds). See infra 
as to identification of Siva with Saturn. 

t ‘The idea of circularity appears to be associated with both these names. 
See Bryant, op. cit., vol. 111, p. 164, and vol. 1, p. 191, as to derivation of 
«« Typhon.” : 

§ Lajard, loc. cit., p. 182. See also Culte de Mithra, p. 35. 
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after all,is its attribute of wisdom the most essential. The idea most 
intimately associated with this animal was /ife, not present, but 
future, and ultimately, no doubt, eternal.* Thus the snake Baz 
was figured as guardian of the doorways of those chambers of 
Egyptian tombs which represented the mansions of heaven.+ 
A sacred serpent appears to have been kept in all the Egyptian 
temples, and we are told that “many of the subjects, in the 
tombs of the kings at Thebes in particular, show the importance 
it was thought to enjoy in a future state.”t The use of crowns 
formed of the asp, or sacred Zhermuthis, given to sovereigns, 
and divinities, particularly to Isis,§ the goddess of life and 
healing, was, doubtless, intended to symbolise eternal life. This 
notion is quite consistent with the ideas entertained by the 
Phenicians as to the serpent, which they supposed to have the 
quality “of putting off its old age, and assuming a second 
youth.” || 


[To be continued. ] 
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Les CarTHaGINoIs EN France: La Colonie Lybio-Phénicienne du 
Liby. Par Jules Ollier de Marichard et Pruner-Bey. Montpellier : 
C. Coulet. Paris: Adrien Delahaye. 

Tis very valuable memoir gives an account of the discovery by M. 

de Marichard of an ancient cemetery at Liby, in the Canton of Bourg 

Saint-Andéol (Ardéche), which M. Pruner-Bey declares, after an 

examination of the skulls there found, to be pre-Roman and Cartha- 

ginian. This conclusion is confirmed by the stratigraphical and 
archeeological data established by M. de Marichard. M. Pruner-Bey 
calls attention to the existence of Semitic elements in the peoples of 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean basin, and to the African 
element in the Iberian peninsula. 

This memoir has a full table of measurements, and several plates 
with figures of Berber and Pheenician skulls. 


* See Mémoires de lV’ Institut (Académie des Inscriptions), tom. xv11, p. 97. 
+ Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. v, p. 65. 

ft Ditto, p. 243. § Ditto, p. 239. 

|| “ Sanchoniatho” (translated by Cary) in The Pheniz, p. 197. 
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Patronymica Cornu-Britannica ; or, the Etymology of Cornish Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1870. 

THis manual ought to be extremely welcome to all those who rejoice 

in having Cornish surnames. Although small in size, it is evidently 

the result of great research. While making use of the labours of 
others, however, the author has not slavishly followed his predecessors, 
but has in various places corrected errors into which they have fallen. 

The principles according to which Cornish surnames have been formed 

are well shown. Most of them are derived from the names of the 

localities where their first possessors dwelt, occupations, or personal 
qualities, or even from natural objects. Some surnames are derived 
from baptismal names ; and this fact will probably explain, what Dr. 

Charnock seems to think so inexplicable, the small number of Welsh 

surnames, as compared with those used in Wales, the former being 

chiefly baptismal in their origin. 


Tue Lirrep anD SussmpeD Rocks oF AMERIOA, with their Influences 
on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribu- 
tion of Races. By George Catlin. London: Triibner and Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row. 1870. 

In this important and interesting work, which is chiefly devoted to 

geological speculations, a novelty is introduced, which we recognise 

for the first time in anthropological science. Mr. Catlin gives two 
maps of part of North and Central America, one antecataclysmic— 
z.€., before the present distribution of land and water, but subsequent 
to the apparition of man on this planet; the other postcataclysmic, 
indicating the existing distribution. We must confess that we con- 
sider that there is a great amount of probability in Mr. Catlin’s 
speculations, bold though they may appear, and that the geological 
proofs certainly bear out the theories. Appendix C contains a per- 
sonal vindication of Mr. Catlin against some sceptical doubts of his 
accounts of the customs practised by the Mandan tribes, mentioned 
in his O-Kee-pa. The testimony of Prince Max Neuwied and others 
entirely bear out the allegations of Mr. Catlin, of whose accuracy and 
good faith there cannot be the slightest doubt. It was not fair to 
throw such charges upon a man who has laboured and suffered so 
bravely for the cause of true anthropological science, and Mr. Catlin’s 
triumphant vindication will, we trust, be read in the “ four thousand 
libraries, public and private”, where his “works are already depre- 
ciated.” C. C. B. 


INTERMARRIAGE OF Kinprep. Annual Address delivered before the 
Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, January 26th, 
1870. By Alexander Wilder, M.D., President of the Society. 

We have received a copy of this address, which has been reprinted 

by order of the Eclectic Medical Society from their Review. The 

main subject of which it treats is sufficiently indicated by the above 
title, and we are glad to see that the author takes the view which has 
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already been so ably sustained before the Anthropological Society of 
London by Dr. T. Langdon Down, that consanguineous marriages are 
not forbidden by physiological law. The data brought together in 
this address leave little doubt as to the justness of this conclusion. 


Notes anpD CoNJECTURAL EMENDATIONS OF CERTAIN DovuBTFUL 
PassaGES IN SHAKESPEARE’S Piays. By P. A. Daniel. London: 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 1870. 

Tuis is a little work which requires commendation more for the spirit 

by which its production has been guided than for its special merit. 

Most of the proposed emendations are slight. Some of them, how- 

ever, are of sufficient importance to have caused their admittance 

into the foot-notes of the Cambridge edition of Shakespeare. Whether 
our author is justified in altering the phrase “ blew-eyed”, in the line 
from act i, scene 2, of the Tempest, “This blew-eyed hag was hither 
brought with child”, to “ blear-eyed”, is, we think, very questionable. 

Shakespeare’s hags, although doubtless blear-eyed, were as likely to be 

blue-eyed as not. The special object of referring to Sycorax was to 

remind Ariel of her cruelty towards himself; and this cruelty was 

just of that character which is more likely to be perpetrated by a 

fair, blue-eyed person than by one of a darker type. People of the 

latter description, when cruel, are so usually under the impulse of 
passion or superstition, and there is nothing of this in the character of 

Sycorax. It must not be supposed, however, that cruelty is a general 

characteristic of fair people. Just the reverse. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, held March 
22, Professor Miiller read a memoir on the origin of the writing of the 
Malayan peoples, directed against the opinion of Crawfurd, that the 
Malayan alphabets (the writing of the Battak, the Redschang, Lam- 
pong, Bugi, Makassar, and Tagulo peoples) are an independent inven- 
tion. He showed, by the form of the single letters, as well as by the 
manner used to indicate the vowels, that these alphabets were taken 
from the old Indian writing of the Buddhistic inscriptions. By a 
comparison of the old Indian with the Malayan alphabets, he came 
also to the conclusion that this Indian writing originated from an old 
Semitic alphabet. 

Eruno.oeicat Society or Lonpon.—At the meeting of this Society, 
held April 26, Mr. E. B. Tylor read a paper “on the Philosophy of 
Religion among the Lower Races of Mankind.” This was described as 
Animism, expressive of the fact that the conception of the soul, as re- 
cognised by the lower races, is the starting-point of their religious 
philosophy. Such a soul, combining the ideas of ghost and vital prin- 
ciple, explains the phenomena of life, disease, dreams, visions, &c. 
This idea is extended to animals and inanimate objects, which are con- 
sidered to have souls capable of appearing after their death or destruc- 
tion. The actions of nature are explained bythe animistic theoryas being 
worked or controlled by soul-like spiritual beings. An immense num- 
ber of these beings are held to be actually human souls or manes. To 
such spiritual beings are ascribed the phenomena of disease, especially 
epilepsy and mania. From these spirit-agents the savage polytheist 
rises to expanded conceptions of greater deities—sun, moon, heaven, 
earth, &c. At an early period he separates the functions of favour- 
able and harmful spirits, causes of good and evil, and thus Dualism is 
rooted deeply in the religions of the lower races. The culminating 
conception of a Supreme Deity is well known to many of these races. 
—On June Ist Mr. C. Spencer Bate, F.R.S., presented a Report de- 
scriptive of the stone circles, avenues, menhirs, cromlechs, cairns, and 
other pre-historic monuments of Dartmoor.—At the meeting held 
June 7th, Professor Huxley, President of the Society, delivered an 
address on “‘ The Chief Modifications of Mankind, and their Geogra- 
phical Distribution.” After referring to colour, hair, and form of skull, as 
important race characteristics, Professor Huxley described five dis- 
tinct types of mankind: the Australioid, found in Australia, in the 
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Dekhan, and formerly in the valley of the Nile ; the Negroid, includ- 
ing the Negroes and Bushmen of Africa and the Negritos of New 
Guinea, Tasmania, &c.; the Xanthochroic, distributed through Ice- 
land, Eastern Britain, Scandinavia, North and Central Germany, and 
extending through Eastern Europe into Asia as far as North-western 
India, and found also in North Africa ; the Melanochroic, located in an 
area situated between the Xanthochroic and Australioid peoples ; and 
the Mongoloid, a large and somewhat ill-defined group occupying 
Central and Northern Asia, the two Americas, and Polynesia. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon.—The last meeting of this 
Society of the past session was held on Tuesday, the 14th of June, 
when a very satisfactory series of meetings was brought to a close by 
the reading of a paper on the Kelts of Ireland, by the President, J. 
Beddoe, Esq., M.D. The Society has, during the present year, issued 
its third volume of Memoirs, which contains various valuable papers, 
the most important being that “On the Stature and Bulk of the In- 
habitants of the British Islands,” by Dr. Beddoe, the President of the 
Society. We understand that Professor Huxley made some allusion 
to this Society, in the course of his anniversary address to the Ethno- 
logical Society, and that this address is about to be published. In 
the meanwhile, we are able to furnish our readers with some in- 
teresting intelligence as to the progress of anthropology on the conti- 
nent of Europe and in the United States of America. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE Unitep States.—The American Ethnolo- 
gical Society, at its last November meeting, which was largely at- 
tended, by an unanimous vote resolved on its own dissolution, and 
appointed a committee, of which the Hon. E. G. Squier (Hon. Fellow of 
the Anthropological Society of London) was made chairman, to report 
a plan for the reorganisation of the Society, under the name of “ The 
American Anthropological Society”; and at the same meeting it made 
over to the prospective new society all its collections, its library, ete. 
This committee, after various meetings, agreed upon a plan, also on 
a constitution and bye-laws, and designated their chairman to prepare 
an inaugural address, to be given at a public meeting to be held on 
the second Wednesday of September next, on “The State and Re- 
quirements of American Anthropological Science.” The American 
Ethnological Society was founded in 1842, having as its principal 
promoter the venerable Albert Gallatin, for many years Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. It published several volumes of 
Transactions, besides an occasional Bulletin; but, in common with 
most institutions of the kind in the United States, suffered an almost 
total suspension of operations during the great civil war. Its active 
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members became scattered ; some of them fell in battle ; and the pre- 
sent decade found the Society, if not disorganised, without that co- 
herence and efficiency necessary to scientific usefulness. This circum- 
stance, and a desire to get rid of the “dead wood” that encumbered 
the Society, as also a conviction that Anthropology better expressed 
the character of the studies of its most leading members, led to the 
action already mentioned, and to the change of name. The new 
Society proposes to publish an annual volume of memoirs, and a 
monthly journal of proceedings, for the eight months of the year 
during which the meetings of the Society are to be held. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN GerMANY.—In April last, an interesting meeting 
of the most distinguished German anthropologists took place at 
Mayence for the purpose of forming an Anthropological society. Ac- 
cording to Section 1 of the rules of the Society, its name is to be 
“German Society of Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Arche- 
ology”, but in general correspondence it is to be styled “German 
Anthropological Society.” The members are to meet in some German 
town once a year, or as often as the committee, or two hundred mem- 
bers of the Society, shall see fit to convene a special meeting. Pro- 
fessor Virchow, of Berlin, has been elected President ; the other mem- 
bers of the committee are Professor Ecker, of Freiburg, Professor 
Schaffhausen, of Bonn, Professor Semper, of Wiirzburg, and Herr 
Vornberg, of Wiirzburg.—Another society has been formed at Vienna, 
under the name of the “ Anthropological Society of Vienna.” The 
President is the illustrious father of modern pathology, Professor 
Rokitansky. We are happy to state that friendly relations have been 
established between both these societies and the Anthropological So- 
ciety of London. The same may be said of the Anthropological 
Society of Berlin, which has been for some time in active working. 
The journal of the Vienna Society, Mittheclungen der Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft in Wien, is full of interesting matter, and will form a con- 
venient medium for informing the fellows of the London Society what 
their anthropological brethren in Germany are doing. 


THE Society OF THE FRIENDS OF NaTURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Moscow. —This Society is in a very active and flourishing state, espe- 
cially its anthropological section. In the two last years it has carried 
out many zoological expeditions: 1. to the shores of the Black Sea. 
The scientific results (Les Turbellaires) are already in the press. 
2. A grand expedition to Samarcand, directed by M. Alexis Fedts- 
chenko. 3. To the White Sea, the result of which is only a collection 
for the Museum. 4. To the Baltic Sea. M. Fedtschenko is on his 
return from his first expedition to Samarcand, the result of which is large 
and interesting collections, zoological and ethnographical, including a 
series of human crania from Tourkestan. The most interesting re- 
sult is the researches of M. Fedtschenko into the development and 
natural history of the Filaria medinensis, Guinea-worm, or muscular 
hair-worm, a human parasite which burrows in the cellular membrane 
between the skin and the muscles. The projects for the current year 
include an expedition to Constantinople and to the Asiatic shores of 
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the Black Sea, and another into Oriental Russia, for the study of the 
tumuli of that region, and the formation of a craniological collection 
of those provinces. The Society has already this year received a do- 
nation of forty thousand roubles for the realisation of a Polytechnic 
Exposition in 1872, the centenary jubilee of the birth of Peter the 
Great. It also possesses twenty thousand roubles for the formation 
of an aquarium, The Society is about to publish its procés verbaux 
periodically. 

Tue ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society or Paris, during the year 1869, 
has continued to maintain its high scientific position under the Pre- 
sidency of M. Lartet, and the vice-Presidencies of MM. Gaussin and 
Lagneau. M. Broca continues to be Sécrétaire-Général, and M. Dally 
Sécrétaire-Général adjoint. The publication-committee comprises 
MM. Alix, Lagneau, and Simonot. The most important memoir is 
certainly that of M. Paul Broca on the Primates, which is undoubtedly 
the most complete treatise on the anatomical differences between man 
and ape which has been published since the works of Professor Owen. 
We shall, in our next number, give an analysis of this important work. 
Professor Busk and Dr. Broca contribute valuable memoirs on the 
skulls and human remains of the Gibraltar bones-caves. Dr. Pruner- 
Bey exhibited ten skulls of Esthonians, of which two only were bra- 
chycephalous, the eight others, carefully measured by Huech, being de- 
cidedly dolichocephalous. The speeches of MM. Giraldés and Alix, in 
opposition to M. Broca, are especially worth study. The year seems 
chiefly to have been taken up with the discussion on “ transformism ” 
(perhaps a better word than transmutation), and on descriptive and 
archaic anthropology. 


Tue Socrepap ANnTROPOLOGICA EsPANIOLA continues its good work 
under the secretaryship of Sr. Dr. Delgado Jugo, who has, in a recent 
visit to England, presented two valuable dolichocephalous Basque 
skulls, from the collection of Sr. Gonzales Velasco, to the museum of 
the Anthropological Society. 


ProFEssor Broca’s ANTHROPOLOGICAL LaBporaToRY: LIBERAL OFFER 
To Eneuisnh ANTHROPOLOGISTS.—In a letter addressed to Dr. Beigel, 
Vice-President of the Anthropological Society of London, Professor 
Broca, after stating at some length how, on the death of his colleague, 
Professor Jarjavay, he came into the possession of a laboratory, which 
he forthwith devoted to the methodical study of anthropology, furnish- 
ing it at his own expense with a library, preparations of human and 
comparative anatomy, crania, skeletons, casts and brains of adults, 
infants, monkeys, and other mammals, and with all the requisite in- 
struments for anthropometry, craniometry, photography, etc., Dr. 
Broca proceeds thus : “ We now possess as many materials for research 
as we can desire. My laboratory is open daily, including Sunday, to 
all the members of our Anthropological Society. Every Thursday 
between two and three, and every Sunday between two and four, M. 
Hamy, my preparator, gives practical demonstrations of the proce- 
dures of craniography, craniometry, cubage of crania, and mensura- 
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tions on the living man. Such being the case, I now offer to ad- 
mit, as fellow-labourers or as pupils, all persons who may be inclined 
to pass some time in Paris to acquaint themselves with the methodical 
procedures of anthropological anatomy. If you know of any young 
men physicians or naturalists who purpose directing their studies to- 
wards anthropology, you may, in all confidence, address them to me. 
There will be placed at their disposal, gratuitously, all that is neces- 
sary for their instruction, the whole library, and all the instruments 
and collections of the laboratory. They will, moreover, be directed 
in their dissecting by myself and by M. Hamy. Therefore I hereby 
authorise and request you to make this known to the members of the 
Anthropological Society of London, of which you are vice-president. 
Accept, my dear confrére and friend, the assurance of my devoted and 
affectionate sentiments. (Signed) Broca.” 


THe INTERNATIONAL ConGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 1870.—The fifth 
Session of the International Congress of Anthropology and prehistoric 
Archeeology, to be held at Bologna under the Presidency of Count 
Giovanni Gozzedini, will commence on the Ist October next, and will 
last until the 8th. During the meeting of the Congress various ex- 
cursions will be made ; and the Exhibition of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology, established by the Italian Government, will re- 
main open until the conclusion of the meeting. The Committee pro- 
pose the following questions for study and discussion at this session : 
1. The Stone Period in Italy ; 2. The Caverns of the Shores of the 
Mediterranean, and especially of Tuscany, as compared with the 
Grottoes of the South of France ; 3. The Lacustral Dwellings and the 
Torbiere of the North of Italy ; 4. The Chronology of the Substitution 
of Iron for Bronze ; 5. The Analogy between the Terramare and the 
Kjoekken Moedding ; Various Craniological Questions relating to the 
Different Races which have peopled parts of Italy. Persons wish- 
ing to furnish papers for reading before the Congress, must commu- 
nicate with Professor Giovanni Capellini, the acting secretary at Bo- 
logna, before the 20th August. Those desirous of joining the Con- 
gress are to send their names and addresses, with the subscription of 
twelve francs, to the treasurer, Count A. Guidella, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bologna ; to Professor Michaelangelo Pinto, 
Italian Consul at St. Petersburg, for Russia; or to Count O. Prampero, 
Secretary of the Italian Legation at Copenhagen, for Denmark and 
Sweden. Mr. C. H .E. Carmichael, M.A., of the British Museum, will 
represent the Anthropological Society of London at the Congress. 


Tue British Association FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScreNcE.—The 
next meeting of this Association is to be held, under the Presidency of 
Professor Huxley, at Liverpool in September next. The general 
Committee will meet on the 14th September, and the several sections 
will assemble on the following day for business. The sectional meet- 
ings of the Association will continue until the following Wednesday. 
It is believed that arrangements will be made for the formation of a 
department for the science of man, and delegates have been appointed to 
attend on behalf of the Anthropological Society of London. Fellows 
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of the Anthropological Society of London wishing to furnish papers 
for the Association, and not being able to attend personally at Liver- 
pool, are requested to forward their papers to C. Staniland Wake, 
Esq., Dir. A.S.L., 4, St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C., who will take 
charge of them. 


CoLLEcTION oF ANCIENT AND MoprerRN GREEK AND ITALIAN 
Sxutis.—The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has just made a most important accession to the Hunterian Museum, 
in Liucoln’s-inn Fields, which is of the greatest interest to anthro- 
pologists. The museum has been well known already to possess one 
of the most diverse, and therefore most valuable, collections of human 
crania in existence. To this the Council has added a very extensive 
collection of Greek and Italian crania made by the distinguished 
Italian anthropologist, Dr. Guistimano Nicolucci, whose opportunities 
have been extraordinary. The collection consists of both ancient 
skulls and modern ones, both of Greeks, Romans, and of Italians, 
and numbers 166 specimens—152 from Italy and 14 from Greece. 
The ancient Italian examples are derived from different regions of the 
Peninsula. Specimens from the Via Appia and the Via Latina at 
Rome, and from Ostia. Rare specimens from the ancient Iapygia, in 
the south-east of the peninsula; from Capua; from Valeria Picena, in 
the province of Apulia; from Casinum, a city of Latium; from 
Arpinum and Aquinum, cities of the Volscians. The modern skulls 
range over most provinces of Italy. They are from Geneva, from 
Liguria, Parma, Modena, Brescia, Bologna, Turin, Venice, Rome, 
Ferentino, Banco, Avezzano, Luco, Capitrello, Isoletta, Isola di Sora, 
Arpino, Naples, Lecce, and other places. The collection of modern 
Greek skulls is probably the most complete in existence. They in- 
clude examples from Zacynthus, Paxo, Epirus, Corfu, and Tripoliza, 
and serve to carry us back to that admirable instance figured by the 
late Professor C. G. Carus. (Schiidel eines Neugriechen. Tafel xxiv. 
N. Atlas der Cranioscopie). Craniologists will be rejoiced to learn 
that this fine collection has been secured for one of the public mu- 
seums of England. The Italian Government at the last moment 
was anxious to retain it in the new capital of Italy, but it was too 
late. It is by far the most complete collection of the kind that is 
known. Its acquisition supports the claim of the Council to public 
recognition. It deserves to be carefully examined and studied in its 
present safe place of custody, for which purpose the diligent curator 
of the museum, Mr. W. H. Flower, will, we have no doubt, afford 
every facility to anthropologists. 


Weicut or Sir James Srupson’s Brain.—The weight of Sir James 
Simpson’s brain, including the cerebellum, was fifty-four ounces. Whilst, 
as is well known, the ratio between intellect and size of brain is by no 
means close, yet there can be no doubt that it is very important. 
Most of our great men have had large crania. The male brain ranges 
chiefly between forty-six and fifty-three ounces, its average being 
forty-nine and a half (Quain and Sharpey). That of Cuvier is stated 
to have weighed sixty-four ounces, and that of the late Dr. Aber- 
crombie sixty-three ounces ; but it is possible that some error may 
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have crept in through the use of weights of differing standards. If 
not, Sir James’s brain, whilst much above the average, did not nearly 
reach those of the celebrated men we have mentioned ; but, at the 
same time, the convolutions were remarkably numerous ; they were, 
says a correspondent, “twisting and twining round on each other as if 
they could not find room within the head. The island of Reil was very 
wonderful.”—British Medical Journal. 

ExcavaTION OF A Roman Circus at Paris.—Most interesting ex- 
cavations have been made at Paris, in the Rue Monge, in the shape of 
a Roman circus and a number of skeletons. The circus is in good 
condition, oval shaped ; its diameter is forty-eight by fifty-five métres. 
A proposition to buy the whole area has not been entertained by the 
Corps Législatif ; and so Viscomte de Ponton d’Amécourt has opened a 
private subscription for the same purpose. On the floor of the arena, 
groups of skeletons have been found, which, it is supposed, are those 
of gladiators who were killed performing in the circus. We hope to be 
able to give a full description and woodcut of this most interesting ex- 
cavation in the next number of this journal. 


MecatitHic Monuments.—We learn that Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
F.A.S.L., is preparing plans, etc., of the principal Megalithic remains 
in this country. Their publication will form a valuable contribution 
to Archaic Anthropology. In the meantime we subjoin a communi- 
cation we have received from Mr. Lewis relative to the proposed ex- 
cavations at Stonehenge :—“To the Editors of the Journal of Anthro- 
pology. Gentlemen,—lIt will not have escaped your attention that a 
project has been recently laid before various scientific bodies for ex- 
ploring the area of Stonehenge, with a view to settle: 1. The period, 
whether stone or bronze, in which it was constructed ; 2. whether its 
object was sepulchral or otherwise. Without wishing in any way to 
hinder a work which, if carried out with due care, could do little harm 
and might possibly do some good, I may be permitted to remark that 
it is very doubtful whether any satisfactory or conclusive results are 
likely to be attained ; because, 1. It is stated on the authority of Aubrey, 
that George, Duke of Buckingham, in 1620, ‘did cause the middle of 
Stonehenge to be digged,’ and that this caused the partial fall of the 
largest upright, which remains in a leaning position. He adds that ‘in 
the process of this digging they found a great many hornes of stags and 
oxen, charcoal, batterdashes, heads of arrows, some pieces of armour 
eaten out with rust, bones rotten, but whether of stagges or men they 
could not tell.’ It is therefore obvious that if, as is likely, nothing 
but stone implements (not recognised in 1620) should now be found, 
nothing could fairly be founded on the absence of metal. 2. If, as is 
likely, and as the above extract goes far to prove, interments do or 
did exist in the interior of Stonehenge, it would be no proof whatever 
that its primary object was not that of sacrifice, since, as I have ob- 
served before the British Association and elsewhere, the same argu- 
ment as to interments would prove that Westminster Abbey was 
wholly and solely sepulchral, did we not know as a matter of fact that 
its primary object is that of a place of worship. I am gentlemen, 
yours, etc., A. L. Lewis, 45, Church Road, N.” 
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